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A New-Old Pictorial Process 


E. H. BROWN 


WIOMETIMES, when we hear so much 
discussion pro and con concerning 
YC the permanency of photographic 
ODS prints, we wonder if perhaps the 
set Ae!) methods of the oldtimers were not 
the best, after all. Those ancient papers were 
much slower than our modern development- 
papers, of course. But we have all seen examples 
of the longevity of the old printing-out papers 
employed by professional photographers in the 
early days of photography. A life of thirty or 
forty years for those old pictures is not unusual. 
In fact, most of us probably have in our posses- 
sion such pictures which are as old as that, or 
even older. They are just as bright and clear 
today as when they were first put in the hands 
of our parents or grandparents. And, appar- 
ently, they are good for as many more years to 
come. Therefore, in the following suggestions 
there is nothing new. On the contrary, the proc- 
ess is an old standard one; but combined with 
a somewhat later phase of photography that 
places in the hands of the pictorial worker a 
means of producing unusual, and beautiful, 
results. 

The pictorialist has striven, through processes, 
to avoid the photographic detail rendered by the 
camera while at the same time retaining the 
photographic tonal values. Bromoils and gum- 
prints certainly accomplish the former; but 
neither process retains the photographic values 
except in the hands of exceptionally skilful 
workers. Of course, there are occasions when we 
wish to get away from photographic values as 
well and, naturally, in such cases both the bromoil 
and the gum-processes are very satisfactory. 
This, however, is begging the question. 

The bromoil-process, too, is constantly sub- 
jected to the criticism that it is not photographic 
—neither photographic nor any other recognised 
art process, but a hybrid. Regardless of this 
criticism, however, the bromoil remains popular, 





and justly so. Gum-prints offer magnificent 
broad effects; but the enlarged negatives required 
and the complicated processes of multiple print- 
ing place this medium beyond the reach, or 
inclination, of the average pictorialist. 

In the case of the writer a process, purely 
photographic, was needed which: 

Ist. Could be easily controlled at any stage 
without requiring undue manipulative skill. 

2d. Offered a method by which retouching and 
negative-modification became a matter of 
course, not a matter of curse. 

3d. Was sufficiently inexpensive to be within his 
photographic “appropriation”’. 

4th. Did not require special equipment nor 
facilities. 

5th. Produced pictures neither “fuzzy” nor sharp, 
but which suggested rather than portrayed 
detail. 

6th. Retained photographic values and did not 
pose for anything but a photograph. 

7th. Could be regarded as permanent. 

A glance at the foregoing requirements will 
convince anyone that there is hardly a photo- 
graphic process which can successfully meet 
every one of them. It is not a process conducive 
to quantity production, and it would scarcely be 
a great commercial success. But, for the writer’s 
purpose at least, it satisfactorily meets the seven 
desirable attributes listed. 

The paper-negative process is well known and 
it will be sufficient, therefore, simply to sketch 
briefly how it is used when combined with self- 
sensitised paper. 

The best negative, that is, the one requiring 
the least hand work, is the negative with a range 
of tones comparable with the short scale of 
gradation in the paper-emulsion, and one with 
no violent contrasts. However, almost any kind 
of negative will do except one badly under- 
exposed. With the paper negative, however, 
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detail may be added or eliminated at pleasure and 
contrast may be freely introduced or lessened. 

At this point the purists may rise in their wrath 
to denounce retouching as non-photographic. It 
seems to have been demonstrated, however, 
through universal use, that retouching is a legiti- 
mate aid to photography. The purist himself 
does not hesitate to remedy small blemishes on 
his prints. What practical difference is there 
between working on the negative and working on 
the print? The perfect negative is yet to be 
discovered, and it would appear that retouching 
should be employed where and when it is neces- 
sary. The worker is answerable to none but his 
own conscience on this point. 

Retouching, or etching, may be done on the 
negative, if desired. Etching, however, is unnec- 
essary, as will be explained later. Perhaps, owing 
to lack of skill, the first retouching may be some- 
what crude in the enlargement. No matter, it 
will be corrected in the later processes. 


J. KIRKLAND HODGES 


From the negative a straight enlargement is 
made. Dodging is neither required nor desir- 
able. The first enlargement should contain as 
long a scale of gradation as possible, as a certain 
proportion will be lost in the final print. For 
the original enlargement the writer uses P. M. C. 
No. 8, either regular or contrast, dependent upon 
the negative. The proper exposure for a good, 
bright enlargement should be determined in the 
usual manner by the use of test strips. Then 
expose the full sheet of bromide paper at least 
three times as long as called for by the test strips. 
Thus, if a normally correct exposure were ten 
seconds, the enlargement should receive an ex- 
posure of thirty seconds or more, dependent upon 
how many of the delicate grays are desired in the 
final print. 

For a developer I have found nothing superior 
to the bromoil-developer used by Mr. Chas. H. 
Partington. It produces blacks which more 
nearly approach film-negative density than any- 
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thing I have tried, and yet the details in the 
shadows remain luminous and clearly defined. 
As Mr. Partington’s formula is not a secret, it is 
given here: 


oe, SE rer ..- SOs. 
Sod. Sulphite (anhy) 1 oz. 63 gr. 
ee ee ee 75 gr. 
ON ee eer ree 15 gr. 
eee errr 75 gr. 


The enlargement, when dry, is ready for any 
hand-work desired. It should be placed on the 
retouching-frame and any parts of the picture 
which require more depth in the final print are 
touched up with the pencil, pen, stomp, or india- 
wash. If you can handle the brush, the india- 
wash offers a means of covering large spaces 
quickly. The pencil and stomp are the easiest 
tools to handle, however. The surface of the 
paper does not require doping; but should it not 
accept as much penciling as desirable the enlarge- 
ment may also be retouched on the back. 

Remember, any work done on the original 
enlargement darkens that part of the final 
print. In other words, you are etching by 
retouching. The work done on the original 
enlargement tends to lessen the contrast in the 
final print. 


From the original enlargement a negative is 
made by contact, using the same bromide paper 
and the same developer, taking care to expose 
sufficiently long to make a negative, about three 
times the exposure required to make a strong 
surface impression. The length of this exposure 
will determine to a large extent the scale of 
gradation in the final print. 

The paper-negative may then be retouched, 
if desired. Retouching now lightens the final 
print, just the opposite of work done on the 
original enlargement. Additional contrast may 
be obtained by retouching the highlights, or 
contrast may be reduced by retouching the 
shadows. By being able to work on both the 
positive and the negative, etching, that bugbear 
to amateurs, is completely eliminated. 

Owing to the uneven drying of the enlarge- 
ment, it is difficult to obtain absolute contact 
when making the paper-negative. The best 
method to obtain perfect contact is to use a 
printing-frame considerably larger than the size 
of the print. Thus, an 8x10 print should be 
printed in an 11x14 frame and an 11x14 
picture in a 16 x 20 frame. In addition, a piece 
of corrugated board cut about one-fourth inch 
larger than the picture should be used as a back- 
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ing in the printing frame. Thus, when the 
clamps are tightened, the board forces the paper 
flat and insures satisfactory contact. 

The paper-negative may now be used for 
printing on any photographic paper. It may 
even be used as the negative for either bromoils 
or gum-prints, if desired, or the lowly Azo may 
be employed. However, as stated before, to 
obtain the results desired as shown by the seven 
requisite attributes, the paper-negative should 
be used with self-prepared printing-out paper. 

It will be noticed that nothing has been said 
respecting oiling the paper, neither the original 
enlargement nor the paper-negative, to make it 
translucent. Special preparation of this kind 
is not necessary and, in fact, oiling partly defeats 
the purpose of making paper-negatives—to add 
to the picture the grain of the paper. 

Probably the best paper is Whatman’s cold- 
pressed drawing-paper. This has a_ beautiful 
rough texture which, when printed, produces 
pictures of exceptional charm. Another paper 
which may be used is known as water-color 
paper. This is a somewhat heavier stock and 
will stand up better under the continued immer- 
sion which will follow after printing. It is also 
more difficult to coat and sensitise. The paper 
may be sensitised without any preparation 
whatever; but as it prints so slowly it is more 
satisfactory to size the paper with gelatin. 

Knox’s plain—not the acidulated—gelatin is 
used. This may be purchased in any grocery- 
store. Make up the following sizing-solution: 


ear 216 dr. 
Sod. Chloride.(salt)............... 2\6 dr. 
ee eee 32 oz. 
10% Chrome alum solution........ 1 oz. 


This quantity is sufficient to size several 
dozen 11x14 sheets. Ordinarily, sizing—and 
sensitising—is accomplished by floating the 
paper on the solution. In the case of drawing 
or water-color paper, because of the rough 
texture, it is better to coat it with a badger- 
brush. This brush is simply a small square of 
canton flannel stretched over a piece of wood. 
It is dipped in the solution and spread rapidly 
over the paper, care being taken to coat the 
paper as smoothly and evenly as_ possible. 
Uncoated portions will show up as objectionable 
white holes in the final picture. The sized paper 
should be hung up to dry, using push-pins or 
clips for the purpose. Drying is usually complete 
within a few hours. 

The next operation is sensitising the paper. 
The following stock-solution should be prepared. 


a 1 oz. 
I oo 5 o.f05 icnai'e.o35.<:0 40 6 arse vei 120 gr. 
2 ree 75 gr. 


As the sensitising-solution will keep almost 
indefinitely in well-corked amber bottles, it is 
safe to make up a larger quantity at one time. 

The paper should be sensitised with the 
badger-brush as was explained under sizing, 
and the paper hung up in a dark place to dry. 
All operations may be carried on in subdued 
daylight, a darkroom being unnecessary. When 
the paper has been sensitised, however, it should 
be protected from the light until it is desired for 
printing. If so protected, this paper will keep 
six months or more with no other special pre- 
caution, and a good supply may be sensitised at 
once. The stock may then be drawn upon at 
pleasure, just as with any other sensitive medium. 
The sensitising-solution will stain the fingers 
badly and, therefore, when sensitising the paper, 
rubber-gloves should be worn. 

In printing this paper from the paper-negative, 
the same method of filling the frame should be 
employed as has been previously explained. 
Printing is accomplished by direct sunlight. The 
image appears on the paper and the back of the 
printing-frame may be opened from time to time 
in subdued daylight for examination. As the 
subsequent processes reduce the density con- 
siderably, printing should be carried to about 
three times the depth required in the final picture. 
When in doubt, print deeper. It is difficult to 
state how long a time is required to obtain a 
satisfactory depth as this depends solely upon 
the density of the paper negative and the desired 
appearance of the picture. 

After printing, the paper is washed in a tray 
to remove the free silver. This exudes from the 
paper in a milky cloud. The paper should be 
washed in two or three changes of water until the 
liquid remains clear, indicating the removal of 
all the free silver. The paper is now removed to 
the gold toning-bath. A stock-solution may be 
prepared as follows: 

OO ae 15 o2z. 
CRNOOMEO OF GOI... . o.oo cece ess 15 gr. 


This stock-solution will keep indefinitely in an 
amber-colored bottle. The chloride of gold is 
sold in 15-grain sealed glass-tubes. A sharp file 
should be used to nick the tube at the middle. 
The glass is then broken in two and both ends 
dropped into the water, in order not to lose any 
of the gold. When solution is complete the 
glass is removed. 

The gold toning-bath is prepared as follows: 


Distilled water............ See 16 oz. 
Se 1 oz. 


The red image will gradually change to a 
warm black as the silver is replaced with the gold. 
The longer the picture remains in the bath, the 
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colder will be the final tone. When a satisfactory 
color has been obtained, the print is rinsed in 
two or three changes of water and then placed 
in the fixing-bath, prepared as follows: 


In the fixing-bath the print will lose part of 
its density, which is the reason for the over- 
printing previously mentioned. The print 
should remain in the fixing-bath at least fifteen 
minutes. 

Final washing requires a minimum of thirty 
minutes. A full hour is to be preferred. By the 
time the print is ready for washing the paper- 
stock is very soft and fragile. Although a gentle 
stream of running water may be used, it is better 
to employ two large trays, frequently trans- 
ferring the prints and changing the water. Great 
care must be exercised in handling the paper at 
this stage to avoid its disintegration. 

When washing is complete the prints should be 
dried by placing them face up on clean blotting- 
paper. Any attempt to hang them with clips 
from a line will result in disaster. The weight 
of the water in the paper will tear it from the clips. 

When the prints are dry they may be left 
unmounted or they may be mounted in a manner 
similar to that employed for other photographs. 
If a generous white margin is used, they may be 
plate marked and framed without marking. 


JOHN BURROUGHS JOHN O. SCUDDER 


Owing to the extremely thin coating of gelatin 
there is no tendency to curl, in fact, the prints 
may be rolled and mailed in tubes, if desired. 
Straightening is accomplished simply by reverse 
rolling. This one feature alone highly commends 
the process to long-suffering pictorialists who 
experience agonies when mounting their work. 

The final prints are as permanent as is possible 
for any photographic process to be. The pictures 
have a charm which cannot be reproduced by the 
engraving-process. They are unlike any other 
photographs, yet they are evidently and actually 
products of the camera. They do not attempt 
to crowd into a field occupied by any other 
art-medium. If a comparison must be made, 
they more nearly resemble a crayon-drawing 
than anything else—to the detriment of the 
crayon-drawing. 

The process, although simple and within the 
reach of everyone, is rather involved and, as 
stated previously, would hardly be commercially 
feasible. The pictorialist, however, is not 
bothered by the commercial aspects of the 
process. He simply wants the picture. And if, 
by the expenditure of a few additional hours, 
he can produce something different he considers 
his time well repaid. The process—still lacking 
a name—described, will put in his hands a means 
of obtaining the exact picture he visualised when 
he exposed his plate. 
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Seeing Is Believing in News-Pictures 


THURLOW WEED BARNES 







but its truth cannot be more clearly 
demonstrated than by the news- 
picture. Mere words can always 
~ say something; but a picture is 
what really makes the impression. Pictures 
in newspapers are what first attract the eye. 
On every printed page a photograph invariably 
acts like a magnet on the optic nerve. News- 
editors are daily sensing more and more the 
real news-interest and value of pictures that 
reflect cheerfulness, action and personality. 

To cater to the needs of the time-starved 
metropolis, three dailies are now published in 
New York, which contain pictures in such 
profusion that the reading matter is subordi- 
nated. The readers of these papers can get the 
news by pictures. They get at once a visual 
conception of what is going on in much less time 
than would be required to wade through columns 
of printed space. 

About nine companies now specialise in supply- 
ing news-pictures to the press. Their agents in 
every large center are always on the scent for 
a good picture. One does not necessarily have 
to be connected with any of these concerns to 
have a news-picture accepted. Such work will 
prove an interesting side line for any free-lance 
news-writer. Anyone who has a Graflex and 
is on the job when anything unusual happens 
in his locality can get his “‘shot’’ accepted. If 
the pictures are not those depicting some kind of 
destruction caused by earthquake, fire, train- 
wrecks, or floods, they must have novelty and 
action. These are prerequisites. 

People are always interested in the personal 
or intimate side of the great or near-great. 
Those in the public eye are not so averse to the 
camera’s eye as was the case fifteen or twenty 
years ago. The perfection of lenses, film and 
cameras, and the improvements in the art of 
engraving and reproduction, have had much to 
do with this change of attitude. 

For all press-pictures, the Graflex has proved 
the ideal camera. In using one, it is known when 
the focus is sharp, as you see right-side up just 
what the view includes up to the instant of 
exposure. Arrangements, lighting and spacing 
are all before you in advance, and any action 
can be faithfully followed. With speed-control 
up to 1/1000 of a second, pictures can be given 
an air of animation that greatly facilitates their 
sale. The lens insures pictures under difficult 


light-conditions, which would be impossible with 
other types of hand-cameras. 

Most news-editors will desire at least a 5x7 
picture. This size will make an ideal two or 
three column cut, the width which most papers 
can afford to use for a picture, unless it is some- 
thing of very unusual interest. 

The press does not desire mere groups as such, 
because the photographer would have to get so 
far away to include any large group that the 
faces would not be recognised on reproduction. 
Close-ups with action are what the public wants. 
Not more than four cr five persons can be 
photographed successfully at one time for a news- 
picture. Never have a group look like a squad 
of soldiers lined up for inspection. It isn’t 
natural and it isn’t interesting. Have somebody 
doing something. Of course, this need not be a 
hard-and-fast rule, and there is often novelty 
found in a picture which shows people in each 
other’s company, such as Babe Ruth and “‘Red”’ 
Grange calling on President Coolidge, or ‘““Doug”’ 
tripping up Harold Lloyd and Charlie Chaplin 
with his famous whip. Such a picture as the 
latter, however, would only demonstrate how 
action of any kind improves the interest. 

Another compelling motive for the news- 
picture is, of course, beauty; and when we speak 
of beauty naturally we mean pictures of beautiful 
women. There seems to be more of them every 
day. Every newspaper wants them. There is a 
certain element in their field which never fails to 
please—perhaps because after all there are so 
few women who are really beautiful or because 
such pictures radiate youth and romance, two 
subjects of which the public will never tire. 
Catch them with an unusual animal as a pet, or 
skiing, tobogganing, riding, hiking, dancing, 
swimming or using an amateur motion-picture 
vamera. Unusual pictures of children and babies 
are also of interest; but often difficult to obtain. 

A news-picture is certainly worth any little 
trouble to get. One with a punch will find its 
way into any newspaper-space by its own weight. 
The cheerful, unusual and surely daring picture 
will land on the front page every time. A picture 
that does not sell itself on sight is not going to 
supply much in the way of reader-interest. If 
an editor has to be persuaded to use it, you can 
make up your mind you are not selling him much. 

One other part of the picture helps the sale 
and that is the caption. Sometimes a cleverly 
worded title can “put over” an otherwise indiffer- 
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ent subject. Always write the caption on a 
separate piece of paper and paste the paper to 
the back of the picture, so that the words will 
appear in front below. Be brief. State who, 
when, where and the circumstances connected 
with the event. One more caution; spell cor- 
rectly. If you don’t, you are damned by those 
who pose for you and the editor to whom you 
sold your material. 

Another class of news-pictures which invariably 


is accepted is aérial photographs. The work 
naturally requires “‘stomach fortitude’’; but such 
pictures, in times of great disasters, are the only 
ones that give a proper comprehensive view of 
the situation. 

Whether you are a regular press-photographer 
or not, you will always find one thrill in the 
making of news-pictures and another when you 
see them in print. Try to see what you can do. 
All you need is originality and a Graflex. 


Panchromatic Films and Color-Values 


DUANE P. 


Qe 4\HILE reading and enjoying the 
September number of PHoto-Era 
Magazine, I ran across a little 
item in “The Crucible” asking 
for contributions. I can easily 
understand that original matter for this depart- 
ment may be difficult to obtain and, for this 
reason, reading the article has rather spurred 
me on to write and send in a little story I have 
been thinking about. 

I do not think I have anything original to 
offer, and I doubt that my story can be con- 
sidered as ‘“Photo-technical-facts’. However, 
such as it is, it is rather one of a photographer’s 
fancies, and a matter of telling of some of his 
experiences along certain lines. The article by 
Mr. Charles Francis Hamilton on ‘“Color- 
Rendering without a Ray-Filter” in the August 
number I thought was very good; but it would 
have been a better one if he had furnished 
illustrations to illuminate the text. Anyway, 
Mr. Hamilton’s remark that, “The panchro- 
emulsion has been in the background for some 
time without plausible reason’, might be 
explained by the fact that a good many have 
not tried them because they cannot visualise 
color-correction, and do not understand what 
color-sensitive material will do and where using it 
will be of value or otherwise. The three things 
necessary for the production of good pictures are 
imagination, equipment and experience. 

A short time ago, on September 6 in fact, my 
friend and I having an afternoon to ourselves, 
with nothing in particular to do, started out 
for a hike, taking our cameras along. Without 
having any particular reason for doing so, we 
chose to go out to the Country Club, not having 
any great expectation of finding anything out 
there to stir up our enthusiasm. 

The thermometer registered about 95° in the 
shade and we soon found out that on the Golf 
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Links it was too warm for comfort; and although 
the players good-naturedly suggested that we 
make their pictures—as is usual—it was quite 
evident that they were too intent upon their 
game to want to be interrupted and posed. 

So, in our search for pictures, we decided to 
leave them and follow an unfrequented road 
which leads down to the river. The shade of the 
trees, in that direction, was the main attraction. 

So down this road we went; but before we 
had traveled very far, I stopped. We had 
come to an opening in the woods. Before us 
the little used road traced a faint line off into 
the distance and on each side of it the scene 
was gaily decorated with those bright yellow 
flowers which in so many places make gay our 
September landscape; but we had not expected 
to find them here. 

My friend says that it was because I had 
imagination that this little scene suggested a 
picture to me. But experience told me that 
my equipment would not register the impression. 
For tis sad but true that these bright, yellow 
flowers will make no impression on a par-speed 
film. And that is all I had with me because, 
again, experience has told me that when going 
out for a tour in the open with a camera and 
expecting to make pictures of whatever one may 
happen to find and not having anything definite 
in mind, there is nothing which will cover so 
wide a range of subjects—and do it so well— 
as the present-day rapid portrait-film or plate. 

But I decided to make one exposure, at least, 
for a record although I knew that the result 
would not be satisfactory tome. (Figure 1.) 

Now this was on Sunday, and the next day 
was Labor Day and a holiday, otherwise I 
would have no story to tell; for all indications 
predicted quite clearly the early arrival of rainy 
weather. So, if I wanted a picture of what I 
had seen there was need that I act quickly. 
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Therefore as early as possible the next morning 
I took my camera and started again for the 
Country Club Grounds. And as soon as I 
reached there I set up my camera and made a 
second picture of this flower-bordered road. 
(Figure 2.) 

The Club grounds here are quite neglected 
and wild—for which I am quite glad—for after 
making the first picture and upon looking 
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FIGURE 1 


around to see what else I could find, I was soon 
delighted to discover such a wealth of material 
that it was difficult to make a choice. However, 
in time, I decided upon three other views and 
“took” them. 

These pictures are the best I have ever made 
of this type of a subject and are good examples 
of the kind of a view where it is necessary to 
register color-contrast, if the photograph is to 
be at all satisfactory. 

To make these pictures I used a 5 x 7 Seneca 
No. 8 camera, Eastman Panchromatic Film and 
a Turner-Reich F/6.8 lens, fitted with a Wratten 
K-3 Filter. In each case the exposure was made 
with the lens stopped to F/16 and the automatic 
shutter set at 1/10 second. There was too much 
wind to risk a bulb-exposure. So with the 
shutter set at this speed—the camera of course 
being on a tripod—I tripped the shutter seven 
times, being careful to watch for a lull in the 
wind each time I did so. Sometimes, it took 
fifteen or twenty minutes to get the seven 
exposures; and that is one of the things I like 
about an automatic shutter, it gives you a 
chance to do this without jarring the camera. 


The factor of seven times with a K-3 filter on 
panchromatic film seems to be about right for 
this kind of a subject—although it is rated at 
414-times which seems to be correct for skies 
and clouds only. 

By what seems a strange coincidence to me, 
on Labor Day 1924—or just a year before— 
I happened upon another subject which showed 
color-contrast, and made my first successful 
pictures while using a red A filter to get photo- 
graphs of something of which I wished to obtain 
a record. In this case, the conditions were fine; 
the air was perfectly calm, scarcely a leaf was 
stirring; but it was a very dull cloudy day and a 
light drizzle of rain kept falling. But the red 
canna beds on the State Hospital grounds were 
very beautiful that day and the borders of 
scarlet sage were a perfect mass of bloom. 

Of these I made a double set of four pictures. 
First using a par-speed film and giving an 
exposure of one second at stop F/16, and then 
I would slip the red A filter over the lens and 
make an exposure of ten seconds on a pan- 
chromatic film. (Figures 3 and 4 are examples.) 

In these two pictures the flowers are a bright 
red—ordinarily the least actinic of all colors. In 
Figures 5 and 6 the border is scarlet sage; but 
the canna blossoms in the center are bright yellow. 

In making the picture of this flower-bed, 
I made a mistake on my first exposure and used 
a panchromatic film when I intended to use a 
par-speed (Figure 7) but that gives me three 
degrees of comparison, so I was not sorry I 
did so. (Figures 5, 6 and 7.) These are just 
record photographs and not very artistic; but 
they tell their story, however. 

Early in the spring of 1924 I laid in a stock of 
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FIGURE 2 
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panchromatic film and bought filters to fit my 
lens, and on many a trip I have carried some of 
them with me, just like a child with a new 
toy, and used them whenever and wherever I 
thought I had found an opportunity. This soon 
taught me that there is a proper time and place 
for all things, even when applied to the use of a 
ray filter, and that it is a wise person who knows 
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FIGURE 8 


when that is. So I will include a couple of 
views to show one of the times when the ray-filter 
did not do the work—make a better picture. 

The Lodge at Mound Grove was made in the 
fall after the frost had turned the foliage to the 
varied hues of autumn and the Lodge itself is of 
brick of a peculiar red-brown. An exposure of 
14 second on a Seed 30 plate made a very 
good negative and a successful industrial photo- 
graph. A second exposure made on a pan- 
chromatic film with a red A filter, exposure six 
seconds, was a wasted effort unless it should 
happen to have some value in connection with 
what I have written. 


The three things necessary for the production of 
good photographs are imagination, equipment 
and experience. Imagination comes first; and 
for those who have that and but little else, there 
is much to be grateful for, as there is a world 
of interest and pleasure to be found in acquiring 
the other two. I think that a good rule for those 
who wish to make real progress in any line of 
endeavor is to learn to “make haste slowly”’. 

Color-correction, and the use of color-sensitive 
material, is only one of the things to be learned 
along the highway of successful photography; 
but in the past I have found it difficult to find 
any clear, helpful information on the subject. 





FIGURE 9 DUANE P. HOTCHKISS 
What little I know I have picked up by slow 
degrees; and so, if there is any possibility of 
my story and the pictures being of any interest 
or instructive value to others, I shall be glad 
that I took the trouble to write this little article 
and send itin. The informal exchange of photo- 
graphic experiences does much to maintain in- 
terest among those who have learned to know the 
possibilities of photography. 
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Getting Paid for Playing with a Camera 


FREDERICK W. NOYES 


YR the owner of a Graflex, or any 


} similar camera with a long extension 
(=r of bellows, there is a very interest- 
: BS 


ing and profitable field in doing 

i copying-work. By “‘copying-work” 

is meant the making of copies of old or fading 

family group-pictures, getting a good print of 

one particular person in a group-picture, making 

enlargements of small photographs, and many 
other stunts in copying-work. 

The writer of this article is an amateur in 
every sense of the word; but, like many others, 
he has been able to turn his camera-hobby to 
good profit. A few dollars never come amiss, 
and what is better than getting well paid for 
something that is really play to you? 

It was quite by accident that I first began this 
copying-work. It came about in this manner: 

While visiting relatives, I noticed an old 
family group-photograph that had been made 
when I was a kiddie. I borrowed the picture 
and asked a professional photographer how much 
he would charge to make a copy of only my 
picture, cutting out the rest of the group. His 
price seemed rather high, so that I decided to 
try my own hand at making a copy. 

Although I had owned a_ Revolving-Back 
Auto-Graflex for a number of years, it had never 
before occurred to me to use it for copying- 
purposes. Like many others I had associated 
it with action-pictures only. 

First of all, I chose a room with a north win- 
dow, in order that there should be no strong 
shadows or harsh, contrasty lighting. I placed 
a table close to the window, taking care to see 
that the table-legs rested evenly on the floor; 
for I knew that the slightest movement of the 
table or camera would spoil the picture. By 
placing some playing-cards under one table-leg 
all danger from that source was avoided. 

On the table I placed my camera, with its 
back about fourteen inches from the window. 
That gave enough space in which to get behind 
the camera to focus and make adjustments. 

Next, the photograph I wanted to copy was 
placed about twenty inches in front of the 
camera, facing the window. To hold the picture 
perfectly upright and rigid, it was placed on 
edge between two fairly heavy books laid flat 
on the table. Care was taken to see that the 
photograph was free of dust and smears, and 
that there was no glare from its smooth surface. 
A little manipulation prevented any reflection 
of the window or outside objects. 








The actual focusing was done by opening the 
lens-aperture to its limit. That gave plenty 
of light for sharp focusing. By using the elevating 
front, correct alignment was easily obtained. 

After focusing sharply with the lens wide open, 
F/4.5, I closed it down to F/16. By doing this 
a great deal of light was lost, of course; but 
extremely sharp focus was obtained. This made 
necessary a longer exposure than the wide-open 
lens would have required; but by using only the 
center of the lens, I knew that I could get greater 
depth of focus and the very utmost in detail. 

Setting the shutter for a time-exposure and 
making sure that I wasn’t standing where my 
shadow could fall across the photograph, I pressed 
the shutter-release, counted five seconds, and 
pressed again. I was a little skeptical as to what 
the results might be. The day was rather dull 
and I had merely guessed as to the length of 
exposure needed. However, my luck was in! 
The negative showed that my guess had been 
fairly accurate. A contact print was made. 
This warranted an enlargement; so one was 
made, about four times the size of the original. 

Placing enlargement and original side by side, 
I was astonished to see that the enlargement 
was much better than the original! This had 
been accomplished by the focusing with wide- 
open lens and then shutting it down to F/16; 
for the actual exposure. By so doing, con- 
siderable detail that was in the original print 
and invisible to the naked eye, had been regis- 
tered by the all-seeing lens. It was an eye- 
opener to me, for the superiority of the copy 
was such as to make it difficult to believe that 
it had been made from the old print. 

Some of my friends saw the copy and asked 
me to copy similar photographs for them. Some 
had old, fading, cabinet-sized pictures and they 
wanted copies before it was too late. Others 
had photographs which they wanted copied and 
enlarged. Still others wanted a copy made of 
just one particular person from a group-picture. 
All were eager to get such pictures and quite 
willing to pay well for them. 

Consequently, what had begun as an experi- 
ment, turned out to be a well-paying proposition 
and a fascinating side-line to my camera-hobby. 
Without buying any additional equipment I 
had obtained a great “kick” out of my camera. 

All this work has been done indoors. The 
length of time of exposures has varied from a 
seconds up to fifteen, according to the prevailing 
daylight and the size of lens-aperture used. 
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RICHARD TAXIPHOTE READY FOR PROJECTION 


DR. PIETRO UBALDI 


Stereoscopic Photography in Italy 


DR. PIETRO UBALDI 









my long photographic practice 
I have tried almost every size 
and type of camera, every method 
of photography; and as a result 
I have, of course, my personal 
ideas from technical and artistic points of view. 
I have begun with the plane type of photo- 
graphy, which gives pictures of any size, contact 
prints or enlargements; but always on a single 
plane. It is the art of light and shadow, a kind 
of chemical drawing in white and black, a kind 
of mechanical painting deprived of color— 
no more. 

My second step was stereoscopic photo- 
graphy. This has its own art, of a quite different 
kind, the art of space and volume, something 
superior to painting itself. Painting may give 
the beauty of color and the interpretation of 
the spirit of things, something more close to 
human soul; but it is entirely lacking of this 
mechanic of space which, in stereoscopic photo- 
graphy, is unsurpassed. There the distance 
between different planes, which is especially 
appreciated in indoor pictures and in the repro- 
duction of monuments and architectural lines, 
is an art indeed which gives marvelous results 
and strikes with surprise the eye of the observer 
of transparencies. Fidelity to reality is perfect. 


I have a large collection of stereoscopic trans- 
parencies’' made by the Richard Company of 
Paris, regarding all parts of the world, European 
monuments’ and museums, and I find that they 
are a good and cheap equivalent of traveling 
and museum visiting, which may be practised 
at home without disturbance. 

My third step was kinematographic photo- 
graphy—which is a different art. No more the 
immobility of proper prints, flat and unreal, 
nor the immobility of things standing in the 
space, but the movement, the continual changing 
of thought, the last perfection of photography. 

These -are three different branches of the 
mechanical reproduction of reality, and every 
one is specialised to give a different aspect of 
it. Plane photography may excel for subjects 
where the beauty of illumination, of posture, 
of line prevails. Stereoscopic photography may 
excel where the distance between different 
objects in the space is more striking. Kine- 
matographic photography may excel where 
movement prevails and is the more interesting 
thing, like races, waterfalls, living portraits 
and so on. 

If would be useless of course to make stereo- 
scopic pictures of distant views with no near 
object, of flat surfaces like paintings of all 
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subjects where things are all on the same plane; 
as it would be useless to make motion pictures 
of subjects that do not move at all. I am going 
this time to talk about stereoscopic photo- 
graphy. I have used many types of stereoscopic 
-~ameras and have at last stopped at a Richard. 
The 45 x 107 mm. Richard stereoscopic camera 
is in my opinion the best that the world pro- 
duces of this kind. I think that the stereo- 
scopic camera was brought with this type to 
the utmost stage of development. 

I think with Messrs. Richard that the rigid 
system for a 45 x 107 mm. twin camera is the 
best. The reason is obvious. “No mechanical 
device,” says the Verascope instruction, “how- 
ever well constructed, is sufficiently precise 
to permit of the two accurately paired objectives 
traveling backwards and forwards in dead true 
alignment with any degree of certainty.” There 





RICHARD VERASCOPE 
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should not be a reason to add a focusing-adjust- 
ment which is so little required on a camera of 
so small a size, fitted with short-focus lenses, 
when it should bring along the danger of imper- 
fection. So much the more as the result of 
focusing is equally obtained with supplementary 
lenses which give very good results. In the 
Richard Homeos camera (reduced size to Kine- 
matography film) these supplementary focusing- 
lenses are directly fitted on the front. On the 
whole, the Richard 45 x 107 mm. Verascope 
is a practical instrument, that may be used, too, 
by unskilled and inexperienced hands. 

The Verascope is fitted with a magazine 
changing-box for twelve plates, for those who 
like plates. I like better the film for these 
reasons: I find some difficulty in the changing 
of plates from exposure to exposure; the sheaths 
sometimes bend and plates break. I find it an 
annoying necessity that I must use a dark room 
for filling the magazine-box. During travels, 
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when it is very difficult to have a dark room 
always ready at hand, I used a black cloth 
pocket into which I slipped my arm and which 
I used as darkroom to fill the magazine-box 
with plates. But it is a long and difficult way 
all the same. The last reason is that I have no 
sympathy for plates for any kind of photographic 
work. Fortunately there is for the Verascope 
Richard a roll-holder for daylight-loading roll 
film. The film doesn’t break, is lighter in weight, 
may be handled in daylight and exposures may 
be changed without fear of impediment in the 
magazine changing-box. I use the Plavic film, 
exposures 45 x 107 mm. rolls for the Richard 
Verascope, expressly made for this by the 
Plauchon Company of Lyon, France. It is very 
good, but the No. 121 Kodak Film, 6 exposures, 
154 x 2% in. for No. O Folding Pocket Kodak 
may be used, too. The Vest-Pocket Kodak 
film may be used by changing the metal spool 
in the wooden spool of the No. 121 Kodak film 
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and numbers of exposures on the back—the 
height of the film band being always the same. 
An advantage of the roll-holder is the cer- 
tainty of good focusing which is obtained by a 
glass on which the film is pressed automatically 
on exposure. I know very well that the film- 
pack system never obtains perfect focusing. 
If I were a manufacturer my ideal 45 x 107 
stereo-camera should be the Richard Verascope 
as shown with some improvements according 
to my taste. As stated in the following lines, 
I would like better to place the rolls in two boxes 
at the sides of the Verascope. The two twin 
cameras and the two roll-holders should be 
connected on the same line, as it is in the Homeos 
Richard camera—something which resembles 
very much the method used in the Kodak 
cameras, when the rolls are placed at the sides. 


thinking very much about would be this, to 
enlarge one of the two Verascope cameras from 
the 45 x 45 mm. size to 44 x 62 mm. size, so 
that the empty space between the two negatives 
be utilised. Instead of two identical 44 x 44 
mm. pictures we could have one 44 x 44 mm. 
picture and one 44 x 62 mm. picture. That 
is, we have at the same time a stereoscopic 
negative 45 x 107 mm. and a_vest-pocket 
negative 44 x 62 mm. By this simple method 
we would have a vest-pocket camera in the 
Verascope Richard. The possibility of obtain- 
ing vest-pocket size negatives is important for 
contact prints which may be stored in an ordinary 
vest-pocket album, as well for postcard enlarge- 
ments which may be obtained by cones, without 
loss of any part of the negatives, as it is necessary 
otherwise with the square 44 x 44 mm. negatives. 





COLONNADE AT ROME (4.5 X 107 MM.) 


By this device the Verascope Richard for film 
would be greatly reduced in size, and have a 
different shape, more suited to be carried in the 
pocket. 

Another thing I should like is to use long 
roll-films, from twenty to fifty stereo-exposures. 
According to my view the film ought to be sold 
by length, at so much the foot, with black paper 
for back protection, to be mounted at any length 
or by spools for which there should be room 
enough on the sides. On the whole, I should 
apply to photography the method of kinemato- 
graphy with regard to the sale of the film. 

The celluloid of films could be very thick so 
as not to need the positive print, which could 
be obtained directly from the negative by the 
inversion system as it is used in Kinematography, 
a very simple method which I use with success 
and which is very easy and cheap. Such direct 
transparencies have to be viewed with the 
Richard Stereoscopic Redresseur. 

Another improvement which I have been 
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Another advantage of this device is the possibility 
of taking only vest-pocket size, more stereo- 
scopic exposures, by closing with the cap the 
lenses which give the square negative. With 
plane subjects, where is no depth of focus and 
everything is at the same distance, it is quite 
useless to make stereoscopic pictures. This 
would be my ideal Verascope. Some pictures 
of the Verascope as it is actually constructed 
by the Richard Company of Paris, and which 
I now possess and use, are shown in this article. 
I use the Cunctator for selfportraiture, supple- 
mentary lenses and _ orthochromatic screens. 
The lenses are Stellor Berthiot F/4.5 which 
give very good results. 

With this little camera which is very solid 
and practical I made thousands of negatives 
throughout Italy, which is a wonderful country 
for photography. Landscapes, monuments, the 
art of nature and the art of man, medieval relics, 
cathedrals of all ages, personal souvenirs of 
places and people—all I have stored in my 
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house and may live my travels again at leisure, 
at my will, according to mood and taste, at any 
moment, within the comfort of my rooms, by 
simply sitting before my Taxiphoto Automatic 
Classipor or by projecting the transparencies on 
a screen to the family or to a group of friends. 
There is with this article a picture of my 
taxiphoto ready for projection. I add, too, some 
contact prints on paper from _ stereoscopic 
negatives regarding the Saint Peter Colonnade 
and the interior of the same great church in 
Rome—the Coliseum and the colonnade of the 
Basilica of St. Paul in Rome. Other views 
regard churches and monuments of the XIII 
century in Assisi, a famous little town in Umbria, 
Italy, where I live. Presently for the Holy 
Year I see thousands of American people come 
to Rome and Assisi, to see all these things with 
their own eyes, and Isuppose these pictures may be 
of special interest to the readeis of this magazine. 
If any of these readers are interested in this kind of 
transparencies I will be glad to send samples free. 


Next time I hope to be able to talk about 
flat photography, that is on a single plane 
including different kinds of cameras, enlargement 
and all the work of dark room. And last but 
not least, I hope to tell of the photography of 
movement, which is the most fascinating of all 
arts and which I have lately developed with my 
own methods in my studio. 

[We are very much indebted to Dr. Ubaldi for 
his interesting and very practical suggestions. 
Owing to our limited space we could not use the 
many excellent illustrations which he sent with 
this article. These pictures included stereo, 
contact and motion-picture prints and negatives. 
We enjoyed them all and regret that this excep- 
tional collection was too large to include in our 
pages. We are convinced that Dr. Ubaldi is an 
expert amateur photographer and that he is 
fortunate to possess virtually every type of 
camera, lens and accessory now available. We 
hope to hear again from Dr. Ubaldi and next 
time to use more of his pictures. Eprror.| 


The Value of Weak Developer 


PAUL B. 


READ many years ago, in the 
“Barnet Book of Photography,” 
that a weak developer will give all 
the density that can be obtained 
with a developer of any strength, 
however great, provided development be con- 
tinued sufficiently long. A strong developer 
gives strong contrast, and developers vary in 
the length of time required to bring out detail. 
Some developers bring out detail early and 
build up contrast slowly and vice-versa. The 
old rule, to expose for the shadows and allow 
the highlights to take care of themselves, is 
good so long as development be such as will 
give the shadows a chance to work out in the 
negative. 

Rodinal I have found to be especially valuable 
because it is active in extreme dilution. The 
prints which I sent for editorial examination 
show the possibilities of getting a well-graded 
negative under conditions of great contrast. 
One photograph which shows a white house 
was made last July on one of those few days 
when the thermometer registered over 90° in 
the shade and the atmosphere was very clear. 
Exposure was made at just noon and I have 
never seen light more intense. The white house 
was simply a blaze of light and a calculation of 
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the exposure by the American Photography 
Exposure-Meter gave for the house 1/100 
second at F/16. I considered the house equal 
to a snow-scene as a subject and I believe that 
was no exaggeration; for no object could have 
been more dazzling. The actual exposure was 
14 second at F/16 with a perfectly working 
Compur Shutter. The exposure was, therefore, 
for the white house fifty times too great; yet, 
the darker lines of the shaded parts of the 
clapboards can be clearly seen. There is good 
detail in the shadows and we can readily imagine 
that with an exposure of 1/100 second at F/16, 
as calculated, the shadows would have been a 
plain, black mass. 

Another picture, of a brook, was made in early 
July under conditions nearly as brilliant. The 
ferns in the middle distance were very bright; 
but, of course, were green and did not reflect 
blue light so strongly as did the white house. 
The heavy shade on the left seemed almost 
black and I remember distinctly that, at the 
time, I wondered how I would ever get anything 
on the negative. The exposure was 1 second 
at F/16. The small stop was used in both 
instances to insure good depth of focus; for the 
lens was 6)4-inches focus and in both pictures 
some of the foreground objects were quite near 
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the camera. Incidentally, the 6'%-inches focus 
is rather short for a 5x7; but this lens is ina 
better shutter than is my 74-inch 5x7 lens. 
Development in both cases was with Rodinal 
1 to 60, 25 minutes, temperature probably about 
55°. I always use tap water, just as it comes. 

The prints were not made on a paper designed 
to reduce contrast; for that matter the paper 
cannot in any event produce more than exists 
on the negative. I have used Ronix, a sunlight 
paper. 

I believe I have read that the most difficult 
object to photograph is a black cat in an unlighted 
cellar, a black-and-white cow in a deep shadow 
is surely not the easiest thing in the world to 
record on a negative. If there are, as well, some 
highlights in full sunlight, the problem is more 
difficult. I do not remember the exact exposure 
for this picture—it was not less than 1/5 second 
at F/11. 

The pines on the lake-side were photographed 
at Lake Chocorua, New Hampshire, on a very 
dark day in a heavy mist, almost a rain, the expo- 
sure was 1/10 second at F/6.3. This was wide 
open with a 64-inch lens on a 5x7 film. All 
these negatives are on Eastman Film-Pack, 
without any color-screen. 

I have found another very valuable use for 
weak Rodinal in developing large enlargements 
on bromide paper. I had many times looked 
at the very large prints made for window-display 
in advertising the Eastman Kodak. We all 
know that picture of the woman and man by the 
side of a mountain-stream, both are in outing 
costume and the girl is holding a 3A Kodak. 
The large Copley prints and Perry Pictures 
are very attractive, too. 

I had also been curious to see how a stereo- 
negative would enlarge in an extreme way so 
I obtained a roll of 25-inch Defender Velour 
Black and tied my old 5x7 plate-camera on 
the front of a soap-box. The illuminant is a 
500-Watt Tungsten Type C. lamp, a reflector 
borrowed—the family fear permanently—from 
an indirect lighting-fixture, and a piece of 
ground-glass complete the enlarging-camera. 
I nailed a drawing-board up in the attic and my 
equipment is thus always easy to put into 
operation. I “pinched” a red bulb from my 
son’s summer-camp flashlight and put this ina 
small pocket-flashlight. 

A regular ruby bulb is used for general illum- 
ination. The picture is focused on a piece of 
white paper pinned on the drawing-board, the 
paper removed and a push-pin stuck in at the 
point of each corner of the picture. The bromide 
paper is then pinned on the drawing-board as 
located by the four push-pins and exposure is 


made from 3 to 10 minutes for an enlargement 
about 22 inches square. 

I am not fussy about the exposure except that 
I am sure to make it generous, the weak developer 
takes care of the rest. I roll the exposed bromide 
in a large focusing-cloth and put it in a bureau- 
drawer of shirts and collars until I get around to 
developing the picture. I imagine a drawer of 
socks and ties would serve and probably would 
not influence the result. 

The bathroom, after the family has retired, 
(most important) is now the scene of activity. 
I have two large pieces of beaver-board, well 
shellacked, a small tray with 4 to 6 ounces of 
developer, Rodinal, about 1 to 30 or 40, a small 
tray of strong Hypo and two 38-inch wide paint- 
brushes, also useful for varnishing the kitchen- 
floor. The bromide paper is soaked in cold 
water so that it will lie smooth and then spread 
on one of the beaver-boards, the developer is 
painted on and after 10 or 15 minutes the 
picture begins to appear. Action is slow because, 
of course, the amount of chemical on each part 
of the paper is small. Any degree of density 
can be obtained by stopping or continuing the 
painting on of developer. I keep brushing all 
the time so to keep the action uniform. It is 
very easy to hold back a shadow by daubing 
on some clear water or to bring out a lagging 
highlight by daubing on more developer. If 
[ find a particularly slow spot, I put on a brush 
full of good strong developer on that spot even 
1 to 10. There is enough water on the paper so 
that the strength of developer is tapered off 
with respect to the other parts of the picture. 

The print is next put in the bath-tub of clear 
water and then Hypo put on in the same manner 
as the developer; and, of course, the print is 
well washed in the bath-tub. Rodinal much 
diluted gives a beautiful gray tone, if more 
black is wanted, add some bromide to the 
developer. 

The exposure must be ample and it can be 
even exaggerated because the process is so 
leisurely that it can be perfectly controlled and 
it is simply important that light-action be suf- 
ficient to give the developer something to work 
upon in every part of the picture. 

There is still a further stage possible, and I 
use it. I like to paint in oils; but have not the 
patience to draw a picture properly, perhaps 
I can’t; but anyway, I don’t have to. 

The enlargement is mounted by painting the 
back with very thick shellac; a quick way to 
prepare this is to get from the cellar an empty 
soup-tin, Campbell’s Tomato preferred, put 
some ordinary shellac therein, put the tin in a 
basin of boiling water for about 5 minutes, then 
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let it stand in a basin of real cold water and it 
thickens very quickly. 

Paint the back of the print and when well 
dried mount with a hot flat iron; another tip, 
have a cold flat iron and follow the hot one 
around with the cold one. Next, shellac the 
face of the print with ordinary white shellac, 
and get busy with artists’ oil-paints. Do not 
try to imitate the photographic colorists; but 
use the broader methods of the oil-painter, cover 
up the photograph with paint rather than try 
to produce a colored photograph in which the 
print furnishes light and shade. Use the light 
and shade in the bromide-print as a guide in 
making up your own light and shade. This is 
great fun and soon teaches the observance of 
the actual colors in a natural landscape. Green 
trees are rarely green, there is an abundance of 
red, and there are lavender and rose in the 


distant field; and, of course, pale blue in the 
distant mountain. For this work 8 x 10 enlarge- 
ments are especially good. They are small 
enough so that the masses of color can be easily 
handled and large enough to make a presentable 
picture. I usually take 6 or 8 negatives, make 
the enlargement exposures and then develop 
the lot at my convenience, using the usual tray 
procedure for this small size; but as always 
weak developer. I do not suppose that Rodinal 
is the only developer which can be used in a 
dilute state; in fact, I have used the M-Q which 
comes put up in a glass tube, but not sufficiently 
to give much data. 

Painting in the evening is entirely possible 
but have a blue glass electric bulb near your 
picture, for otherwise the yellows will appear 
too strong when the results are viewed by 
daylight. 


Practical Kinematography 
HERBERT C. MCKAY 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter XII—News-Work and the Kinema-Reporter (Continued) 


OW the kiné-camera is bulky, so 
Y| that there may be good reasons for 
| >, My excluding it; but, at the same time, 
Ls 4 a courteous request made to some 

pe AONE) responsible official will usually result 
in having a guide appointed and all reasonable 
assistance rendered to you. If you mention 
that you are making film for a news-reel, the 
official will usually be pleased if you make a few 
feet of film of him, and often he will guide you 
personally. By thus indulging his harmless 
vanity, you make your own way easy, and do 
no harm to your film, for his appearance is 
natural and often desirable in your films. This 
appeal to vanity is even more effective in foreign 
countries, fortunately so; for regulations are 
usually far more strict and unreasonable than in 
this country. 

Never carry any kind of a camera into a mili- 
tary reservation without calling the attention 
of some responsible officer to the fact. You will 
then be informed as to the regulations provided 
in such cases. You may have to check the 
camera at some office or have a guard detailed 
to indicate permissible subjects. In such a 
case, do not forget that a small gratuity will be 
appreciated by your guide, either in coin or in the 
form of a cigar or other refreshment. Do not 
mistake the self-respect of a soldier though. Do 







not patronise him. Remember that the obliga- 
tion lies in the other direction. Any man who 
binds himself to protect you either from patriotic 
or mercenary motives is entitled to due respect 
for that reason. 

If you try to smuggle a camera into restricted 
areas, discovery will result in confiscation of 
your outfit, if no more serious consequences are 
encountered. In foreign countries such an 
enterprise usually proves most unpleasant, and 
you can easily start international complications 
by such a procedure where a courteous request 
for permission would have resulted in such per- 
mission and probably assistance. The furtive 
operator is suspected of having dark reasons for 
concealing the object of his visit. 

This brings up another phase of the work, 
which will be encountered both in our own West 
and in foreign countries. Many people object 
to being photographed. Our own Indians, many 
of them at least, believe that the possessor of 
their photograph holds the power of life and 
death over them. This curious belief is strikingly 
similar to that curious practice of witchcraft in 
which a small waxen image is made and then 
stuck full of pins in order to make the object of 
this spite-work suffer in corresponding portions 
of his anatomy. This belief was almost universal 
less than two centuries ago, so that these primi- 
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tive races should not be censured for their belief. 
There are certain Christian sects who take the 
commandment against making images as a 
divine command to refrain from photography 
and strenuously object to having their photo- 
graphs made. I have a friend who has traveled 
extensively in Northern Europe, and who is a 
very enthusiastic amateur. At one time, he 
visited a province in Holland where the women 
wear marvelously wrought golden caps. He 
wanted a photograph showing such a cap; but 
the people of this province hold to the religious 
scruples above mentioned. He tried repeatedly 
to obtain his photograph and so became an 
object of suspicion. Finally, he resorted to 
strategy and when he saw a woman approaching 
he pretended to be interested in a view in the 
opposite direction. When the housewife passed, 
he quietly aimed his camera from under his arm 
and made the exposure. Whether she heard the 
click of the shutter or whether warned by some 
unknown sense, she turned just as he began to 
wind the film. Brandishing a faggot she started 
for him and he was forced to forsake dignity and 
run for it—however he got the picture and it 
was a good one. 

The Moslem races hold to the same belief, 
with a similar reason. Many people have 
wondered at the beauty of the Moslem con- 
ventional design. It has been so wonderfully 
developed, because it is their- only orthodox 
outlet for the creative spirit. Their religion 
will allow them, to make no figures of any animal. 
So, for one reason or another, the kinemato- 
grapher’s road is made hard, and for no reason 
which we will admit -is plausible. This brings 
up a knotty question. Every man has an 
undoubted right to his own beliefs and his own 
religion. Furthermore, it is no more than courte- 
ous for us to respect these beliefs and religions. 
The bigot who insists that his own belief and his 
own religion are the only ones entitled to respect 
will never attain that cosmopolitan philosophy 
necessary for the successful kinematographer. 
A broad tolerance is the only spirit which will 
carry a man through the world without friction 
and trouble. However, there is another consider- 
ation. Shall we let this question of courtesy 
deprive our public of the instruction and amuse- 
ment which these films would give them; and, 
from a still more utilitarian standpoint, can we 
allow such scruples to stand in our way when a 
high price for an extraordinary film is in view? 
Personally, I believe in a compromise. If we 
can obtain such film without the knowledge of 
the subject, we have not injured him in the 
slightest and we have gained our own objective. 
For this reason, the Sept camera and a twelve- 


inch lens, or even greater length for the topical 
camera, will prove priceless to the traveler. 

I once knew of a good trick which resulted 
in a fine bit of film. Soon after the introduction 
of the Sept camera, a traveler had one in a city 
of Northern Africa; as the name would not help 
the story I will not be more definite. This man 
loved to browse about in the out-of-the-way 
corners of the world where the usual tourist is 
rarely seen. One night he was in a courtyard 
watching a professional dancing-girl. She made 
an ideal subject; but the flaring torches gave 
a very non-actinic red flare. It so happened 
that these torches would die out, and have to 
be replaced. Our friend visited this place night 
after night, always prepared. One night when 
the illumination was unusually poor, he told 
the proprietor, through an interpreter, that he 
could furnish some real light. His offer was 
accepted, so he lighted a magnesium flare and 
obtained his fifteen feet of film. When the 
flare died out more was demanded. Upon 
pretence of going for another, he stepped out 
and refilled his camera. The process was 
repeated. Whether no one noticed the little 
box which he carelessly half concealed in his 
hands, whether they thought it had to do with 
the light, whether they were ignorant of its use or 
whether they did not care, the fact remains that 
he shot four magazines and obtained some 
remarkable film. So it is best to be prepared 
for emergencies and to make good capital of 
accidents. 

But again I have digressed and have slipped 
into the matter which I had reserved for the 
next chapter, as such subjects rightly belong to 
the subject of review-films; but as many news- 
items can be filmed in foreign countries I hope 
that you will bear with my digression, if I promise 
to return immediately to the more proper subject 
of this chapter. 

Many news-subjects will be of objects traveling 
at high speed. Automobile-races, and similar 
subjects, come under this heading. If such 
subjects were to be filmed with the shutter wide 
open, the amount of blur would be beyond the 
permissible limit. As explained in “‘Kinemato- 
graphy for the Amateur’’, a certain amount of 
blurring is permissible in that it does not appear 
unnatural. In high-speed subjects, the shutter 
will have to be closed to counteract this tendency. 

The exact exposure is a matter to be calculated 
by the use of a definition-scale or by a complex 
bit of mathematics. Thus, if a racing-automobile 
runs along a track at such a distance from the 
camera that the field is one hundred feet wide; 
and, if the automobile is traveling at the rate of 
one hundred feet per second, the machine will 
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have its image registered upon sixteen frames, 
as it remained in the field of view for one second. 
Thus, each frame has a blurred edge approxi- 
mately one thirty-second of an inch wide, for 
the exposure is made during half of the inter- 
mittent cycle. If we close the shutter to one- 
fourth, we shall have the blur one-sixty-fourth 
inch wide and so forth. Such calculations are 
of interest to the laboratory-man; but the prac- 
tical kinematographer works along different 
lines. First, he estimates the depth of field 
which is required and sets the diaphragm at the 
largest possible stop, commensurate with obtain- 
ing this depth and then closes the shutter as 
much as is possible and yet obtain ample expos- 
ure. This method is unscientific and would be 
frowned upon by research-photographers; but 
the news-man is out to obtain the film. Nothing 
else matters. He molds scientific technique to 
fit existing circumstances, yet, I will back the 
veteran news-kinematographer to obtain better 
film, under given existing conditions, than will 
his colleague from the research-laboratory. I 
do not mean to belittle research-work. It is 
invaluable to us in the practical field; but I do 
mean to say that when the scientist has per- 
fected his own technique, the most practical 
application of such technique will be made by 
the man who is familiar with the limitations of 
every-day work. 

Fires and accidents are subjects which are 
certain news-hits. They are, however, difficult; 
for not only is there no advance warning, but 
owing to the existing circumstances the kinemato- 
grapher has to give way to those who are render- 
ing aid and so has to pick his location wherever 
he can, instead of having the choice locations 
reserved. 

A large fire will afford opportunity for many 
feet of exceptional film. At least one shot should 
be made which will include the entire blaze; 
then, shots at closer range should be made of 
outstanding details. If a rescue can be filmed, 
so much the better. As I have mentioned, 
those who render aid are of first importance 
so that the news-man will find it to his advantage 
to have at hand a four- or six-inch lens. Then, 
if a location can be obtained upon a nearby 
building or an upper window, some very thrilling 
work can be done. 

If the fire is at night, it is even better from a 
news-angle; for the leaping flame and_ the 
reflection of the light from the billowing clouds 
of smoke gives a wonderful effect. There are, 
however, difficulties. There will be plenty of 
light; but that light is red and yellow, so not 
actinic. Panchromatic film is of advantage 
without a filter. Remember that panchromatic 


film is sensitive to red and yellow. The filter 
used ordinarily absorbs blue to let the slower 
acting red rays act with sufficient intensity. 
The filter does not render the emulsion more 
sensitive to red, so that used without a filter 
you can take advantage of all the light there is. 
As color-value correction is not sought, the 
absence of the filter does no harm. 

The shutter should be wide open, and even 
with both these aids, the crank should be slowed 
down. This will admit more light and at the 
same time quicken the tempo, which in itself 
is a decided advantage. When making a report, 
mention the fact that panchromatic film has 
been used. Otherwise the film would be ruined 
in the laboratory. 

In case of accident, whether loss of life or 
injury due to fires, explosions or other causes, 
it is best to show the material damage done; 
but dead bodies, and mutilated survivors should, 
as a rule, not be shown. The removal of the 
bodies of victims in baskets and caskets is 
allowable; but should not be dwelt upon. The 
reasons for this procedure are obvious. In 
filming accidents, remember that there are 
bereaved persons whose feelings are to be con- 
sidered. Taken altogether, accidents are not 
pleasant things with which to work. 

A great proportion of news-work is done 
surrounded by crowds of people. Whether this 
is an obstacle depends greatly upon the kinemato- 
grapher. In parades, reviews, celebrations and 
so forth, the kinematographer usually helps his 
film along by inserting shots of the crowd. To 
this type of man the crowd is valuable. The 
work in public places, which you will be called 
upon to perform in foreign countries, will depend 
greatly upon circumstances, so I shall deal with 
domestic work, much of which can be applied 
to any country. 

The American crowd, upon pleasure bent, is 
on the whole good natured. But this good 
nature must not be confused with subordination. 
The kinematographer who uses tact and jokes 
with the crowd, keeping his good nature upper- 
most, will find a path opened both for himself 
and for his lens; but the one who tries to shove 
through the crowd in an arrogant manner will 
find himself confronted with an almost impene- 
trable wall of backs. Remember that the 
possession of a kiné-camera does not give you a 
divine right to drive rough-shod through a crowd 
in order to obtain a convenient location. 

If you make the right impression, you will 
usually find that there are persons in the crowd 
who will volunteer their assistance in keeping 
the rest from encroaching upon the legs of the 
tripod and from obstructing the view of the lens. 
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Do not refuse such assistance contemptuously. 
It is often of real value and seldom does any 
harm. Keep the crowd with you and you will 
do much better. 

I recall one instance which has given me cause 
for many smiles since. Following the termina- 
tion of a contract in Los Angeles, I was in a 
middle western city when a rather interesting 
bet was made. A certain racing-driver had been 
making some sensational endurance drives. A 
wager was made that he could drive a certain 
length of time, I forget just how many days; 
but it was some four or five without stopping 
his car or sleeping. As he was handcuffed to the 
wheel there was a certain element of news in the 
proceeding, although it was a regular exhibition 
stunt for him. However, the drive was to 
terminate in the center of the city mentioned. 
I did not try to take out my kiné-camera; but 
did take a small Graflex for purposes of pleasure 
alone. When I got there I saw a lone cameraman 
with a Wilart outfit setting up. I saw at once 
that he was either inexperienced or that he was 
not a type of successful kinematographer. I 
approached him quietly and said, “Old man, 
I am a cameraman, just rolled in from the Coast. 
You’re going to have a time handling this crowd, 
so if I can help you just say the word”’. 

He looked over his shoulder and snarled, “Naw! 
You can’t help me. Whaddye know about it?” 

I thought if that was his idea of a successful 
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working-plan, I did not want to mix with him 
atall. I at once classified him with those begin- 
ners who believe that as they have just acquired 
new cameras, such instruments are equally 
unfamiliar to everyone else. So I walked to the 
curb and waited to make my own still-pictures. 

Finally, the car came creeping in. I glanced 
at the young hopeful. His tripod had not been 
extended and the camera was hidden by the 
crowd. He was absolutely swamped. I have 
often wondered if he was on assignment or if 
he was a free lance. If the former, which is 
most unlikely, I have wondered what excuse he 
gave for his failure. Of course, you understand 
that there is no excuse except absolute failure 
of the sun and that is a rare phenomenon. Just 
remember that the kinematographer is never 
“stumped”. There is always a way and he finds 
it. 

Your work will often include groups of from 
two to a score or more. In this group if it is a 
large delegation, say a hundred or more, you can 
get them on parade or line them up in a semi- 
circle and pam on them, afterward making close- 
ups of the principals. The smaller group is 
easier to handle. When photographing celebri- 
ties, there is no necessity for what the rural and 
itinerant photographers call “‘artistic grouping”. 
Far better to place them in natural poses and 
have some semblance of conversation between 
them. This serves to impart motion to the 
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group. It serves to give them some relief from 
the embarrassment of posing for the “movies” 
and it ties the group together. At the same 
time, see that no member is obscured and that 
there is no change in relative position; for they 
will be named from left to right and confusion 
must be avoided. 

If you have an assistant, this trick can be 
used to good advantage. Instruct each member 
of the group that as his name is called he is to 
look at the kinematographer and speak a few 
words to him. It is still better to provide each 
man with his “lines”. Now the assistant places 
the names in his memorandum book and watches 
the footage-dial. At cues from the kinema- 
tographer, the assistant calls each name and 
when the individual addressed responds, the 
footage is placed after his name. The order of 
left to right should be maintained to prevent 
any misunderstanding on the part of the editor. 
Now when this film is edited the editor can cut 
in the title, “Mr. James Jones”, and Mr. Jones 
bows and speaks a few words while the other 
members of the group look at him. Then in 
sequence the others are introduced. This serves 
to identify celebrities whose faces are compara- 
tively unknown and is also useful in designating 
the more important members of a large group. 

One of the first things you will learn in studio- 
work is that the actor should never look into the 
lens. When we consider dramatic work I shall 
speak of this again. For a full discussion of the 
underlying psychology of this rule I refer you to 
the chapter on direction in “‘Kinematography 
for the Amateur”. 

However, in news-work this rule is often 
disregarded. It will be remembered that when 
the actor looks directly into the lens in the 
theater he will look directly into the eyes of each 
individual spectator. As such a stare from any- 
one gives us the impression that the person look- 
ing at us is conscious of our presence, so the actor 
looking directly into the eyes of the spectator 
gives the impression to the latter that the actor 
is conscious of the existence of the spectator and 
is talking and acting for his particular benefit. 
This is an advantage in news-work, as a bond 
can thus be established between the common 
people and those who occupy the seats of the 
mighty. There is nothing more effective in 
impressing Bill Jones with the democratic spirit 
of our nation than to have the Hon. William 
Smith M.C. address him personally from the 
screen of the Imperial Theater at Greene’s 
Crossing. 

To most of our countrymen, New York is the 
center of the Universe—to many of our profession 
Los Angeles holds the same place,—but the 


producer knows that it is the thousand villages 
of our broad country which bring in the receipts 
and make it profitable to invest upwards of a 
million dollars in a single feature. These folks 
in the little cities, folks who rarely if ever travel 
beyond the limits of their own states, are the 
ones who pay us our salaries—and they are the 
final judges who say what we shall and shall 
not produce. Therefore, when you can _ use 
such a trick as this of looking squarely into the 
lens in such a way as to create a favorable 
impression upon thousands of Bill Smiths and 
their complementary Sarah Smiths, to say 
nothing of the small editions of Smith, you are 
making a film which will sell. 

Often, the group will dwindle to a single indi- 
vidual. Now if you should see a_news-reel 
which portrayed the President doing nothing 
in particular you would hear comments in every 
theater—the patrons would wonder if there was 
an anniversary which had been overlooked. It 
is obvious that the mere portrait is not acceptable. 
Now the President is undoubtedly the greatest 
man in the country in the minds of the majority. 
But even so, it is not enough to get a bit of film 
whose sole claim to publication is the fact that 
it bears the image of this illustrious gentleman. 
The film must have news value. It must mean 
something. The President may be signing a bill 
of a nature which makes it a national issue, he 
may be taking breakfast, he may be addressing 
a delegation, he may be walking in the down- 
town district looking in at shop windows, he 
may be decorating a grave at Arlington, in fact, 
he may be doing almost anything and yet be of 
interest politically or otherwise. Such a film 
will very probably sell. This applies to all 
personages well known to the public. They 
must be doing something, no matter what, just 
so it is something. 

There are those who are temporarily in the 
limelight, who have been hitherto obscured in 
the masses of plain folk, even as you and I. Let 
us suppose that Mary Dean, aged thirteen, while 
playing with her little brother on the farm, dug 
up an old casket of Spanish doubloons. You 
would want Mary showing the spot where the 
find was made, Mary with the casket, running 
her arms into the mass of gold and letting a 
shower fall about the casket and on the floor, 
careless of an odd coin or two which might roll 
away. Then a close-up of Mary’s hand holding 
one or two of the strange pieces and finally Mary 
on the steps of her home. The editor will prob- 
ably cut the film unmercifully; but you have 
offered a good selection. 

Now suppose that Thomas Billings has dis- 
covered a new element, one gram of which has 
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HONORABLE MENTION—INTERESTING PEOPLE AND PLACES 


energy enough to pull ten freight-trains. You 
will show Thomas at work in his laboratory. 
No matter what he is doing, as far as popular 
consumption is concerned, he may be distilling 
water or making oxygen. Have him busy with 
the strange glassware popularly associated with 
the chemical laboratory. Then, for technical 
purposes, show a close-up of him actually repeat- 
ing portions of his experiments and finally a 
close-up of Thomas holding a tiny vial containing 
one gram of the new element. Now mask out a 
“vision portion” and later set up beside a rail- 
way and catch views of ten freight-trains, cutting 
each just as the engine passes out of the frame. 
A title such as,— 

This tiny vial contains as much energy as ten 
freight locomotives will use in their daily task. 

You will have Thomas holding the vial, while 
in the “vision portion” ten locomotives pass in 
quick succession. 


In filming a person newly come into public 
notice, always connect him with the occurrence 
which has made him famous. 

Thus you see the difference between the well- 
known personages and the newcomer. The old- 
timer we only want to see doing something 
periodically, the newcomer must be accompanied 
by his credentials firmly establishing his right 
to a place upon the magic screen. 

Now, just a word about the news-value of 
various individuals. Every town has its local 
celebrities. In the tiny hamlet, this may be the 
schoolmaster, in larger places’ it may be a mil- 
lionaire or an inventor. I know one city of some 
thirty thousand which was quite stirred up 
when a former resident obtained a permanent 
contract in a motion-picture studio. Now when 
you stop to compare the number of persons who 
succeed to this extent with the number of cities 
of twenty or thirty thousand you will appreciate 
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that such an item is a legitimate news-item; but, 
if each such person was to appear in a news-film 
there would not be a great deal of room left for 
other items. 

The news-reels are released for popular con- 
sumption in all parts of our own country and 
often in other countries. They are viewed by 
street-sweepers and scientists, by servants and 
by millionaires, by merchants and artists. They 
are viewed in Seattle and in Jacksonville as 
well as in Lake Charles, Kankakee, Flagstaff, 
and other places. Always keep this fact in view 
when filming any event. Ask yourself if it will 
be of interest to the cowboys of Montana, the 
machinists of Michigan, the planters of the 
South, and the inhabitants of cities everywhere. 

It is difficult, at times, to determine the 
exact news-value of any event. We are prone 
to consider only our own personal point of 
view. Thus, if a camera were to be made which 
exceeds all other cameras, yet, weighs filled 
only ten pounds, we should think that an event 
of the greatest importance, but I doubt that 
the public would appreciate it; for most 
individuals have not the least idea of the actual 
appearance and operation of a kiné-camera. 

You must develop your “‘nose for news’’, and 
must learn to depend greatly upon some vague 
sense which for lack of a better name we shall 
call instinct. 

When you have obtained your film the first 
consideration is to get it into the mail. You 
should carry with you a tin-can to hold the film 
and an outer wooden box in which the can is 
placed. This is weighed at the post-office with 
a full can of film, before the day’s work is begun; 
and sufficient postage, with a special delivery 
stamp, is placed upon this box. Furthermore, 
the box should carry one of the rectangular 


yellow danger labels which can be procured 
either from the film-company or post-office. 

A light-proof changing-bag is carried; and, 
as soon as the last foot is shot, the receiving- 
magazine is removed from the camera and 
placed in the bag with the tin film-can and the 
black paper wrapping. The roll of film is 
removed from the magazine, wrapped in black 
paper and placed in the tin-can which is then 
covered. The tin-can is removed and a strip 
of surgeon’s adhesive tape wrapped about the 
edge of the can thus sealing the cover to the 
body of the can. 

Next, the report-sheet is filled out and a 
copy of the report strapped to the outside of the 
tin-can. The can is then placed in the wooden 
box, the cover placed on this and the whole 
mailed. 

When the report-sheet is filled out, it ismade 
in duplicate, and the day following the event 
this copy together with newspaper-clippings 
covering the event is sent special delivery to 
the editor. A report-sheet should give this 
information: Kinematographer’s name and ad- 
dress, approximate length of film in feet, 
developed or undeveloped, date, and hour of 
shipment, parcel-post or otherwise, other kine- 
matographers on the same job, light-conditions, 
bright, hazy, cloudy, dull, fog, interior, against 
light, night, time of day and general remarks. 

Main title of the film is given and each scene- 
title following under respective numbers. It is 
essential that a punch-mark be made between 
each two scenes. Finally, prominent persons 
are named from left to right. The report-sheet 
illustrated is the one used by Fox and is typical. 
When this is done there is nothing to do but 
await your report from the editor. 

(To be continued.) 
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Making Sets for Flashlight Animal-Photography 


BERNARD M. WILLS 


N spite of the apparent simplicity of 
making flashlight-pictures of ani- 
mals in their natural haunts, there 
is a multitude of things to be learned 

3S by experience and otherwise—re- 
gardless of the method used—before one can have 
success and derive therefrom the satisfaction 
which will reward the painstaking seeker after 
the difficult and unusual. The apparatus may 
be of the best, and the operation perfect; but 
unless the photographer possesses a knowledge 
of the tricks and habits of the animal or bird 
he wishes to photograph, nothing but uncovered 
or avoided sets will be the result. 

My first outdoor experience with the outfit 
described in the November, 1923, issue of 
Puoto-Era Maaazine, entitled, ‘Something 
New in Animal-Photography”’, was a discourag- 
ing failure, due to the fact that I failed to give 
my subject credit for his sense and cunning. 
I knew that the outfit would work, having tried 
it out in numerous workshop-tests; and I was 
eager to get some pictures for record. As the 
coyote was the most commonly seen wild animal 
in the mountains where I was then living, I set 
forth to get a picture of the “‘gray shadow”. 

I had had no previous experience trapping this 
wily creature; but thought that good sense was 
all that would be required. Selecting a likely 
spot, well out in the clearing, I swept away a 
little of the dry snow and set my switch, or 
trigger as I called it. The wires from that to 
the rest of the apparatus which I carefully con- 
cealed in a nearby bush, were pushed deep into 
the snow, and the trigger itself I covered with 
about two inches of the powdery snow. I 
had, by previous experimentation, adjusted the 
spring to about the pressure I judged a coyote 
would exert. There was every prospect of a 
light snow falling before morning, and [I left 
my “plant” with a feeling of success assured. 

In the morning I hurried to the spot, to find a 
whole story written in the snow before my 
astonished gaze. A line of tracks led from a 
small canyon to within about six or eight feet 
of my trigger; here they turned and completely 
circled, and from the number of tracks in the 
circle the coyote must have gone around three 
or four times. Then, it had crouched down and 
crawled up to my trigger, which I found lying 
in plain sight on a little pile of snow. The 
coyote had dug around or under it and lifted it 
up. I had heard of such things, and here was 
actual proof. 








To say I was chagrined is putting it mildly. 
I vowed I would get him next time. But I 
didn’t! Nor the next!! 

I realised that something was wrong, and 
sought out an oldtimer for information, and what 
he told me made me feel like a novice. 

I had failed to give Mr. Coyote credit for 
his ultra-sensitive nose, which enabled him to 
discover and locate exactly my plant. 

So I tried again—this time following the 
instructions of the oldtimer. My trigger, wires, 
Kodak, and all the rest of the set, were well 
scented with oil of Rhodium. On both my 
heels dangled small bags of asafoetida, to scent 
my tracks. My hands were protected by gloves 
scented with the same mixture. 

This time I placed my set on a trail frequented 
by coyotes, as shown by the numerous tracks; 
and, instead of covering the trigger with snow, 
I concealed it with a liberal covering of pulverised, 
dried manure, upon which I sprinkled a few drops 
of scent. This should have made a perfect set, 
it being a favorite of many trappers. 

However, Mother Nature took a hand. That 
evening the wind changed to the south, and 
started a mild thaw. Of course, the dried 
manure soaked up moisture, and during the 
night, when it turned cold again, it froze, form- 
ing a strong, protective dome over the trigger. 

The next morning I could see tracks of a big 
coyote, and the print of one foot was on the 
dome directly over my trigger. I am not publish- 
ing what I said!! 

And so it went. And the worst of it is that 
almost every kind of bird or animal requires 
different methods and special knowledge. How- 
ever, this is the one thing which makes this 
branch of photography so interesting. Out of 
all my experiences, I garnered the most profit- 
able; and, although what works to perfection 
here in the mountains of Washington might not 
work so well elsewhere, I believe that a few 
suggestions might be of value. 

The biggest help, I discovered, in making sets 
for nearly all animals—and some birds—was 
a bag made out of very thin, tough paper, big 
enough to hold the trigger. This bag should be 
of white paper, if used in the snow, and brown 
or green when used in the summer, and should 
be soaked thoroughly in melted paraffin in which 
enough oil of Rhodium has been added to give 
it a fairly strong scent. When cold, the bag will 
be impervious to weather-conditions and the 
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scent will usually keep small rodents from gnaw- 
ing it unless left for a long time. 

In the summer-time the bag with the trigger 
inside can be concealed by a few leaves or a 
scattering of fine dirt or manure, pulverised; 
and in the winter a very little snow dusted 
over the top will be all that is necessary, as you 
will find by experience that the average denizen 
of the fields and forest depends but very little 
on sight, and almost entirely on smell. 

Another thing to remember is that the odor 
of the flash is somewhat similar to gunpowder, 
of which all animals are extremely wary; and 
the flash-pan and wires must be boiled in the 
paraffin-scent mixture and handled only with the 
scented gloves. 

It might be a good plan to go to the location 
selected a few days beforehand and set up the 
Kodak, focusing it on a stick or other object 
placed exactly where your trigger will be. This 


will assure you of the subject being in focus. 
Then, on the day you make your set, be sure not 
to touch any part of the apparatus with any- 
thing except the scented gloves. With most 
birds—that is, night-flying birds—the photo- 
grapher’s own ingenuity must be used, as there 
are hardly two problems alike. 

The greatest fascination of this branch of 
photography is in not knowing, until the pic- 
ture is developed, just what you are going to 
have. 

The outfit described will work equally well 
in the daytime by short-circuiting the flashlight- 
ignitor and setting the camera-shutter for a 
snapshot. 

With wild birds it is not a question of scent; 
but of setting the outfit up and leaving it there 
until the birds get used to it. It will be necessary, 
however, to watch it rather closely after it is set 
in order to avoid double exposures. 


16 MM. Professionalism 


KARL A. BARLEBEN, Jr. 


ALTOGETHER too many people 
look upon the 16 mm. film as 
a toy. This, despite the fact that 
it has been on the market several 
years, and is being used more and 
more each year, not only by amateurs, but by 
professionals. It is far from being a toy; for 
each day sees a new field for it. It did not take 
the progressive kinematographer long to see the 
possibilities in these tiny outfits, and already 
many professionals are using the 16 mm. film 
along with their standard film. I know whereof 
I speak; for I happen to be one of them, and 
many professional friends of mine have also 
adopted the sub-standard film in their work. 
Before the birth of the 16 mm. film, the 
high cost of standard film made it prohibitive 
to many business-concerns; but now the price 
is nothing compared to what it was, thanks to 
the sub-standard. In this way alone, the small 
film has a wider field; for it brings motion- 
pictures down to a level where everyone can 
afford them. I showed the members of a large 
real-estate firm how they could reduce their 
motion-picture costs to almost nothing, compared 
to what they were paying for using the standard 
film and equipment which, at the time, they 
were using. Three offices were using standard 
film, standard projectors, booths, and licensed 
projectionists each of whom they were paying 





seventy-five dollars per week. At my advice, 
they had 16 mm. prints made from their stand- 
ard negative, bought 16 mm. projectors, and 
dispensed with their projectionists. No more 
was re-printing costly, no more salaries for 
projectionists, as the salesmen easily grasped 
the principles of operating the small projectors. 
The firm was happy, indeed, and all their future 
motion-picture work is to be done on 16 mm. 
stock. This is just one case in hundreds. The 
average concern has not as yet learned of the 
small film; but happily, new enthusiasts appear 
each day. The economy of the 16 mm. film 
appeals to the business-man. It would be well 
for all business-firms, who now employ motion- 
pictures, to investigate this new baby-brother 
of the standard film. It is never too late to 
adopt new methods. 

The beauty of this small film lies in the fact 
that it may be shown anywhere and by anyone, 
regardless of whether they have a license or not. 
There are no restrictions concerning its use, as 
is the case with standard film and projectors. 
Here is an advantage that cannot be overlooked. 
The following is an example that illustrates this 
matter. Mr. C. P. Robb, Akeley camera special- 
ist, and myself made an historical picture of 
Salem, Mass., not long ago. The finished picture 
was to be run in theaters and in all the hotels 
included in the American and United Chains. 
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Here was a problem: for the average hotel isn’t 
equipped to show motion-pictures. So we hit 
upon the idea of using 16 mm. film for the 
hotel-showings, being free of restrictions, easy to 
operate and portable. Our “shooting” equip- 
ment, therefore, consisted of one Akeley and 
Universal camera, and two Bell and Howell 
Filmos. Here we solved a problem that seemed 
hard at first. With no difficulty, we “‘shot’’ film 
for theaters and hotels at once, really “killing 
two birds with one stone”’. 

So there you have two examples of how the 
16 mm. film is working in conjunction with the 
standard, and, in some cases, putting the standard 
in the discard. It has passed the experimental 
stage, and makes itself useful to both amateur 
and professional. It is a boon to the photo- 
graphic world, and a fixture for all time. 

Several persons have already asked me how 
professional cameramen expect to make a living 
with the 16 mm. film, when everyone can now 
buy and make motion-pictures. Why should 
people hire professional photographers, when 
they can photograph their story themselves? 
A good question, perhaps; but I have come to 
the conclusion that the professional need not 
worry. True, Mr. Everybody can buy a camera 
and make his own movies. But—can his photo- 
graphic efforts compare with those of the pro- 
fessional? Unless he has had exceptional luck, 
his pictures won’t be anything to boast of; for 
no matter how simple the cameras are, it does 
take a little judgment and knowledge to get a 
good picture. Mr. Everybody, who buys and 
uses a camera merely for the pictures he can 
make, and not for the enjoyment he «an get out 


of photography, has not the time nor the inclina- 
tion to study photography; hence, his pictures 
will show the lack of knowledge and training. 
He will soon discover that it takes more than to 
press a button to get a good picture, and he will 
soon tire of it. He will be only too glad to hire 
a professional to do his work for him. I maintain 
that the only people who will make good pictures 
—with rare exceptions—are the professionals 
and the true amateurs. The professional, 
because it is his business; and the amateur, 
because he enjoys photography and will study 
to improve his work. The true amateur is hard 
to find; but what a wonderful photographer he 
is when his whole heart and soul are in it. Almost 
everyone has a camera; but how many make 
worth-while pictures? There’s the answer. It 
will be the same in motion-pictures. When the 
Kodak first came out, all the professional photo- 
graphers expected to go out of business, because 
they thought now that everyone can buy a 
camera and make his own pictures, their services 
would no longer be required. But what was the 
result? The photographer’s business increased, 
if anything. The average person “‘snaps”’ pictures 
here and there; but when he wants a real photo- 
graph made, he goes to a photographer. It 
looks the same now with the 16 mm. film. 
Business-firms and private parties who want 
pictures of quality, will go to the kinematographer 
Perhaps they will continue to “‘snap” movies 
of their own; but it will mean nothing. These, 
then, are my views of the 16 mm. film pro- 
fessionally. Much may be added, for I have 
hit only upon the outstanding features. I hope 
that I may be right. 


What Price Photography? 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


few are willing to pay. Those 
whose work adorns the leading 
salons and exhibitions of the world 
have paid the price and have earned the high 
position which they occupy photographically. 
Yet, how pitifully few in number are these men 
and women when compared to the thousands of 
snapshooters who invest their money in expen- 
sive cameras which they do not seem to be 
willing to master. Yes, there are snapshooters 
who get results; but they do not often know how 
or why. The corner drugstore is as far as they 
go in the matter of developing, printing and 
enlarging. To be sure, snapshooters want good 
results; they photograph people and places of 





great interest. They are bitterly disappointed 
when they see the results of their attempts and 
often blame the photo-finisher or the camera or 
both. However, these same snapshooters appear 
to be unwilling to pay the price for photography. 

Let it not be inferred that the snapshooter is 
hereby condemned. We were all snapshooters 
not so many years ago. However, there is no 
reason to remain a snapshooter and to ignore 
the price of photography. Taking into con- 
sideration the physical, mental and educational 
benefits of photography, the price is so very 
reasonable. What is the price? The intelligent 
investment of time and money to the end that 
good pictures may be obtained because of a 
thorough knowledge of exposure, composition 
and technique. 
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Courtesy of Boston Transcript 


FRITZ KREISLER 
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EDITORIAL 








Photographing Musicians 


OR obvious reasons, publicity-photographs 

of musicians that are instrumentalists 
usually represent them holding or playing the 
instrument with which they are identified. 
Hence, we see such a famous violinist as Thibaud 
or Kreisler in a standing attitude, violin and bow 
in plain view. A ’cellist is seen seated, with the 
‘cello between his knees. Rachmaninoff _ or 
De Pachmann is shown at the piano, with face 
uplifted. Other instrumentalists are pictured 
similarly, either grasping the instruments of 
their choice, or performing on them. The 
beholder of the portrait will comprehend at a 
glance its real significance. When, however, 
the musician has become familiar to the public 
and is recognised at once, on the street, on the 
train or in any public place, by the average 
person, it may not be deemed necessary to include 
in his portrait a musical instrument as an 
explanatory feature. 

Hence we were pleased to observe on the 
music-page of the Boston Transcript, not long 
ago, a departure from the conventional type of 
portrait, Fritz Kreisler, seated comfortably in 
an upholstered chair and holding a newspaper 
from which he was looking up. A violin, or 
an accessory suggestive of music, was nowhere 
visible. It was an at-home portrait in every 
sense of the word. Music-lovers may now be 
favored with portraits, similarly devoid of vo- 
cational suggestion, of other well-known vir- 
tuosos. Portraits of an intimate character, like 
that of Fritz Kreisler, would be more attrac- 
tive, at the same time serving to exemplify the 
photographer’s technical and interpretive ability. 


International Exhibitions 


HERE can be no doubt that the committee 

of the average international exhibition 
which, once a year, handles an immense number 
of photographic prints collected from every 
corner of the globe, feels a great responsibility, 
and would welcome a helpful suggestion to 
diminish this vast quantity of pictorial material 
and, in a corresponding degree, the amount of 
labor and expense involved. The idea is not so 
much to reduce the number of prints received 
in response to direct invitations sent to well- 


known pictorialists, as it is to discourage others, 
particularly fledglings in the art of pictorial 
photography, from submitting their immature 
or inartistic efforts to a committee which cannot 
honestly do other than reject them. 

As pointed out in our February editorial, the 
promoters do not state what type of subject or 
manner of print will be acceptable. To be sure, 
they insist upon certain dimensions of the print 
and the kind of mount; but whether the entrant 
should select a subject from a branch of photo- 
graphy in which he excels, and where he enjoys 
a high and merited reputation, not a word. 
Of course, the worker whose prints have been 
accepted at previous exhibitions knows how to 
act. Not so, however, the pictorialist who 
responds to a general appeal and for the first 
time. We have before us an entry-blank, which 
serves also as an invitation, of the Photographic 
Section, Portland Society of Art (Portland, 
Maine). The very first sentence in the folder 
reads as follows: “The aim of the exhibition is 
to exhibit only that class of work in Pictorial 
Photography in which there is distinct evidence 
of personal artistic feeling and sentiment.” 
Here is something definite. The entry-form of 
the Montreal Camera Club—its nineteenth 
annual show—gives seven different popular 
classes in which prints may be entered, and 
invites all amateur photographers to participate 
—no one coterie of workers is favored. Each of 
the above-mentioned exhibitions is international. 

If it were desired to limit the number of prints 
needed for a great international show, as well 
as the labor and expense incurred at both ends, 
the promoters might be willing to take a leaf 
out of the book of other societies. But a more 
important suggestion—and it seems a feasible 
one—is to establish receiving-stations, with 
preliminary juries’ invested with full powers, 
at convenient centers throughout the world. 
Prints from the United States and intended 
for an international show at London or Paris 
could be assembled at New York, judged and 
either returned or forwarded. This method 
could be applied to prints destined for interna- 
tional shows in America and Australia. For 
Great Britain and France such an arrangement 
would be easy of accomplishment, on account 
of the comparatively small size of each country. 
The benefits of such a plan are obvious. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 














Prizes Awards—Advanced Competition 
First Prize: Value $10.00. Subject—Interesting People and Places 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. Clesed December 31, 1925 


Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


First Prize: J. Herbert Saunders. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable Second Prize: Leon Jeanne. | 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will Third Prize: Charles Clayton, Jr. } 
receive PHoto-ErA Magazine for six months with ‘ ; 
the compliments of the Publisher. Honorable Mention: M. J. Burelbach; Mary Cal- 


(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award laghan; Charles A. Harris; J. Kirkland Hodges; 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will Major E. L. Hooper; Hiromu Kira; Dr. K. Koike; 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 1. Matsushita; R. Morita; Wm. M. Rittase; A. E. 
who win ten of these certificates ard send them to Rutenbeck; John O. Scudder; Kenneth D. Smith; 


us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- Ralph R. Weddell; R. P. Wodehouse. 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. Fel] 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer Subjects for Competition—1926 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maca- " a 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first “My Home.” Closes January 31. 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. “Miscellaneous. SS Closes February 28. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, “‘Indoor-Genres. Closes March 31. 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- “T able-Top Photography. Closes April 30. . 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. “Artificial Light Photographs. Closes May 31. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the Miscellaneous. ’ Closes June 30. 
maker of the picture. “Pictures of Children. Closes July $1. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to “Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures. : August 31. 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exursit which is “Wild Flowers.” Closes September 30. 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs f Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. e 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- ‘Lakes, Rivers and Brooks. Cc loses November 30. 
poses, free of cost. ‘Interesting People and Places.” Closes Dec. 31. 

Rules 
1. This competition is free and open to photographers 


of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 

rints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 

fore PHoto-Era Magazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 

, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooto-Era Macazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible ic compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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ENNOBLING LIGHT—-TEWKESBURY ABBEY 


J. HERBERT SAUNDERS 
FIRST PRIZE—INTERESTING PEOPLE AND PLACES 
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VINO GATE—ALHAMBRA LEON 


Advanced Competition 


Notep chiefly for his efforts in genre-photography 
which have added so much to these competitions for 
a number of years past, Mr. Saunders has entered 
the field of architectural photography. That he has 
captured the first prize need surprise no one. See 
preceding page. Having selected a promising subject— 
beautiful Tewksbury Abbey—he exercised his know]- 
edge of the value of illumination. He simply chose 
the moment when rays of the afternoon sun found 
their way into a corner of the interior. Guided by 
artistic experience, the camerist selected a viewpoint 
whence only the lighted edges of pillars and arch 
could be seen, and in this may be obtained an unusual 
and pleasing effect. All the rest of his picture is in 
semi-darkness; but the chief architectural details are 
sufficiently distinguishable to enable the observer to 
enjoy their beauty. How delightfully the various 
parts fall into place, and how well the dignity and 
impressiveness of this temple of worship have been 
interpreted by Mr. Saunders, calls for highest praise. 

Data: August afternoon, 1925; wide-angle lens; F/16; 
4 minutes; Imperial plate; pyro-soda; platinum print. 





JEANNE 
SECOND PRIZE—INTERESTING PEOPLE AND PLACES 


As will be seen at a glance, Leon Jeanne is a master 
of chiaroscuro. With what striking effect has this 
artist used his skill! A painter would have taken his 
time in placing the figure in the place intended for it. 
If not satisfied with the result, he could easily change 
it. Here, however, the photo-pictorialist could not 
proceed quite so deliberately; besides, he depended 
upon accurate vision and prompt action. He must 
know in advance just what he wanted. An error of 
judgment and he would have failed! Therefore, I am 
inclined to accord more praise to this picture as a 
photograph, than were it the result of the painter’s 
brush. As I study the wonderful figure, its happy 
shadow, and its remarkably successful placement in 
the limited lighted area, I am disposed to exclaim, 
“Well done, brother. My compliments”! Let not 
the shadowy setting of the chief point of interest 
escape adequate valuation; and the curving shadow 
that gives solidity to the foreground! The vista 
through this old Moorish arch, and the receding wall 
are also objects of admiration. One almost wishes 
not to be obliged to feel that the nearer side of the 
arch reveals no gradation, or suggestion of detail; 
but with so much that is original and attractive, there 
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should be no necessity to cavil. The prints of this 
subject and the preceding one are the results of abso- 
lutely straight photography. 

Data: July 9, 1925; sun high; Carl Zeiss lens Ic; 
stop, F/5; 1/65 second; Eastman Par Speed Film; 
Eastman M. Q.; print, Vitava Artura C, enlarged 
from 244 x 344 original negative. 

That the portrait of Justine Johnstone was not 
made by a professional is obvious. The lighting is 
from the front. The resultant flatness deprives the 
face of much of the character that must be there, 
unless it lies beneath a coating of make-up. Modeling, 
too, is out of the question in these circumstances. 
The position of the head is somewhat strained and 
the line of the neck is a bit rigid. Despite these faults, 
the print found favor with the jury on account of the 
beauty of the subject, the facial expression and the 
treatment of the hair. There is character in the lower 
part of the neck and the supra-sternal notch, usually 
eliminated by the professional portraitist, remains 
untouched. The physical proportions of the model 
have been accurately rendered. 

Data: At-home portrait; November, 5 p.M.; artificial 
light; 8x10 view-camera; 14)%-inch Verito; stop; 
F/6; 2 seconds; Eastman Par Speed Cut Film 8 x 10; 
Eastman Powders, tank-developed; Eastman Vitava 
E Buff Smooth contact-print. 

Wiurrep A. FRencu. 





CHAS. CLAYTON, JR. 


JUSTINE JOHNSTONE 
THIRD PRIZE-——-INTERESTING PEOPLE AND PLACES 


F/Numbers 


WHEN the Royal Photographic Society, many years 
ago, drew up its series of F/numbers, each requiring 
double the exposure of the preceding one, it no doubt 
believed that F/4 was as large a lens-aperture as was 
likely to be used in practice; and therefore it made this 
aperture the unit or basis of its “uniform system’’. 
Time, however, has, of course, shown the practica- 
bility, not only of making, but of using, lenses of larger 
aperture than F/4. Hence it comes about that the 
original Royal Photographic Society series of aper- 
tures, F/4, F/5.6, F/8, F/11.3 and so on has been 
abandoned by many Continental makers, in favor of a 
series which begins with F/3.16, has as its next number 
F/4.5 and then continues as F/6.3, F/9, F/12.5, and so 
on. In this series, as in that of the Royal Photographic 
Society, each stop requires double the exposure of the 
preceding one. It seems rather a pity, in view of the 
continuous progress in the design of lenses of extreme 
aperture, that Continental makers should think it 
necessary to discontinue the use of the aperture- 
numbers such as F/8, F/11, F/16 and so on, which 
have become familiar throughout the world, and are 
commonly used in exposure-tables and calculators. 
Apparently the change has been made simply with the 
object of getting a series which includes F/4.5. 

The British Journal, 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 














AN INDIAN CAMP 


Advanced Competition—Table-Top 
Photography 
Closes April 30, 1926 


Most of us, if we are perfectly frank, will own up to 
the delight of playing with toy soldiers or with dolls, 
even though we are grown men and women. There is a 
fascination about arranging the lead-soldiers in orderly 
rows or in a wooden fort and imagining all the moves 
and casualties of an army in action. Then, too, the 
ladies will agree that dressing a pretty doll and playing 
mother is a children’s game of keen delight. I confess 
to a pleasure even now in playing with soldiers, electric 
trains, toy-theaters and steam-engines when I chance 
to be in a home where the youngsters invite me to join 
them in their play. All of which accounts, in a measure, 
for the pleasure which many pictorialists derive from 
table-top photography, which is really nothing more 
or less than playing with toys and dolls, arranging 
them on a sort of stage and making a picture of the 
result. In fact, this “game’’, when played intelligently 
by the student of photography, leads to splendid 
progress in pictorial composition, correct placing of 
figures, arrangement of background and lighting. 

In table-top photography the accessories, or the 
principals in the scene, are readily obtained at any 
toy-counter in a store. Often, the worker may already 
possess idols, kewpie dolls, small curios or figures of 


W. T. ADDERLEY 


animals which, with a proper background, may be ar- 
ranged in an attractive and artistic table-top ensemble. 
Again, some resort to cutting out figures from magazines 
and newspapers and placing these figures so that a 
striking effect of reality is obtained. In fact, today 
there are wax-figures which are especially made for this 
form of photographic entertainment. I am not so sure 
that the pictorialist and student of composition will not 
derive as much benefit from table-top photography as 
he would from photographing and composing a scene 
in nature. It is by no means an easy task to select or 
make a few “‘properties” and arrange these so that the 
result is really artistic. Those who have tried to do 
good work in still-life photography will bear witness. 
Really, table-top photography is but a branch of still- 
life camera-work; and perhaps a bit more difficult. 

In this competition the aim should be originality, 
artistic skill and good technique. There is no limit to 
the arrangement of material, nor to the variety of 
excellent ideas to be expressed. In making pictures 
for this competition let the imagination run riot. Let 
the worker become a child again and make the acces- 
sories portray as closely as possible the scene which has 
sprung from the imagination or from a childish fantasy. 
Table-top photography enables us to become as little 
children again, and yet derive from the experience 
much of practical and artistic value. 

A. H. Brarps.ey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHotro-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Puoto-Era Maaazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era MaaGa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PaHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed December 31, 1925 
First Prize: C. A. Musgrave 
Second Prize: Paul L. Miller 


They are Passing the Word Around 


Berore me are several letters which convey in 
substance the message that the writers -happened to 
meet a friend who was a subscriber to PHoro-Era 
MaGazine and, after a little chat with him or her, they 
decided to send in some pictures, to ask advice and 
even to subscribe to the magazine. The best part of it 
all is that these letters make it clear that our attention 
and welcome to beginners is being appreciated. Frankly, 
the editorial desk is buried deeply enough now with 
correspondence, and more of it only adds to the daily 
work; but there is great satisfaction and pleasure in 
feeling that so many seem to appreciate this extra 
effort. Let me thank those who have gone out of their 
way to pass the word around that PHoro-Era Maaca- 
ZINE is making a sincere attempt to encourage and 
help the beginner to photographic success. 

Perhaps there is no better way for an editor to keep 
closely in touch with the problems of his reader than 
through these mutually pleasant and profitable ex- 
changes of letters. It would amaze many to know how 
varied and how vitally important, to the inquirer, the 
questions often really are. In some recent letters I was 
told that my reply would determine whether or not the 
writers would move to another city, give up their 
present occupation or invest money in a photographic 
enterprise. It may be seen that such correspondence 
asks and demands the best that I have to give. Although 
in these vital matters I suggested that my reply be not 
taken as the deciding factor, yet, my correspondents 
would have it so. I have tried to make it clear that 
the beginner is welcome to turn to PHoto-ErRA Maaa- 
ZINE with any photographic problem he may have. 
My belief is that by so doing he will be encouraged to 
make the most of photography. 

Is it not true that when things go wrong we instinct- 
ively turn to some one whom we know to be interested, 
sympathetic and willing to help, if he or she can? So 
it is in photography. During the first few weeks or 
months there are times when things go wrong. The 
matter of exposure is so difficult for some to understand. 
The films or plates, when developed, are stained, 
finger-marked and scratched. The prints are likewise 
stained, “washed out” and spotty. As for enlarge- 
ments, the less said the better. When the beginner 
reaches such a point in his photographic career, he 
needs more than an instruction-book. He needs and 
wants sympathetic, personal interest from some one he 
knows will help. Without a doubt many beginners, 
when they reach this point of “confusion worse con- 
founded”’, give up photography in disgust; especially, 
if no one is at hand to give them a lift over the period 
of disappointment and discouragement. Let it not be 
assumed that we know it all, or ever will, with regard 
to photographic problems. When we do not know, we 
say sofrankly and join our inquirer in trying to solve 
the problems for him, and ourselves as well. 

A. H. Brarps.ey. 
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THE STEVEDORE 


Cc. A. MUSGRAVE 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue successful participants again acquitted them- 
selves with exceptional credit. Any Salon—yes, even 
the one par excellence overseas, would eagerly accept 
and hang the “Stevedore’”’. Of its thematic originality 
there is no question. Its boldness of conception makes 
one doubt that the artist, C. A. Musgrave is a worker 
of limited experience; but as the Editors have complete 
faith in his integrity, and knowing him to be a member 
of a reputable camera club, there should be no ques- 
tion as to the author’s eligibility in this competition. 
Besides, his address is available; so that if E. L. C. 
Morse et al. wish to contest the matter by a process 
of law, why, let them proceed! The judicious place- 
ment of the figure, the well-expressed feeling of motion, 
the almost dazzling illumination, the concentration 
of interest and the colorful foreground—all merit 
words of commendation. There are many diverting 
highlights; but the figure of the energetic young man 
with his truck triumphs above them all and holds our 
attention. If Mr. Musgrave continues along the road 
he has selected, which is the right one, he will soon 
make a big noise in the pictorial world. Success to 
his efforts! 

Data: November 15, 1925; 2 p.m.; 344 x 4144 Graflex; 


8-inch Graf-lens 4.5; 1/25 second; Eastman Film- 
Pack; metol-hydro-pyro tank-developer; bromide 
enlargement. 

Paul L. Miller has produced one of the most success- 
ful night-photographs I have ever seen. Indeed, it 
might easily be mistaken for a daylight one. One 
thing in favor of this accomplishment is the absence 
of motion of any kind during the long, prolonged 
exposure, and the presence of much artificial light. 
Nevertheless, the startling realism of the scene, and 
the excellent technique call for unstinted praise. It is 
true, the critical beholder will wish that the steamboat 
and the bridge were a little farther apart. There is 
a feeling that there should be more space between 
them; but the budding artist has succeeded in pre- 
senting a fine perspective of the long bridge over the 
Missouri River, remarkably good tone-values and 
an impeccable foreground. How well he managed to 
keep the large building in the distance, at the right, 
clear of the bridge! No, Mr. ! You must not 
mention the word, “bald-headed sky’! All the same 
if there had been heavy cumulus clouds in the sky 
and not moving, Mr. Miller might have been able to 
secure them, and then his picture would have been 
even more remarkable than it is. 

Data: Made from wharf, St. Louis, Mo.; Eads 
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Bridge; June, 1925; about 8 p.m.; no moonlight; Fold- 
ing Brownie No. 2C; 5%-inch Single Achromatic 
Lens; stop 2; 20 minutes; Eastman Roll-Film; pyro; 
tank-developer; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 8; Nepera 
Solution. 

Witrrep A. FRENcH. 


‘*‘What Shall We Do this Evening?”’ 


THE shades of night had fallen with their celebrated 
swiftness and the Blinkers began the usual fireside 
playlet, ‘““What shall we do this evening?’ Scarcely 
had the dialogue reached the anything-you-like-dear 
scene when a visitor rang at the door. It was young 
Blake. 

Blake worked in Blinker’s office, lived on Blinker’s 
street and knew the older man well; knew his desk 


was missing much of the pleasure that photography 
can furnish. Blake pointed out the lack. He suggested 
that while anybody could be proud of individual 
pictures, one could scarcely expect praise for a photo- 
graphic collection unless it were treated like a collection. 

Surely an assortment of prints that represent a 
person’s intimate interests should be kept in a book, 
where all will be protected and any quickly found. 
And, neatly mounted in an album, the pictures win a 
place up front in the bookcase instead of languishing 
on the closet shelf where all shoe-boxes belong. 

Another day passed and again the shades of night 
had fallen on the Blinker household. 

“What shall we do this evening?’ asked Mrs. 
Blinker as usual. 

But Mr. Blinker’s answer was new: “It’s all planned”. 
He had brought home an album. Kodakery. 





NIGHT-TIME ON THE LEVEE 


PAUL L. MILLER 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


to be a monument to method, knew his house as a 
temple of order, knew his sidewalk as a swept lane 
flanked by barbered hedge in summer and by beveled 
snowbanks in winter. 

By such signs, Blinker had become renowned for 
neatness. 

During the course of Blake’s short call, however, 
he discovered a dark and secret chapter in the story 
of his host’s habits. Though spick and span in most 
matters, Blinker proved himself loose and lax in one; 
his photographs were neglected. 

He kept his pictures in dilapidated boxes instead 
of in books. 

Prints and negatives, the many years’ output of 
Blinker’s camera, were shuffled together regardless 
of order. To find the pictures that were made at 
South Haven last summer he had to finger his way 
through a couple of cartons that were built for footwear 
instead of photographs. And when finally found, 
the prints showed what they had suffered. Many of 
them were cracked, curled, broken-backed, dog-eared 
and generally wrecked. 

Yet, Blinker enjoyed making pictures and enjoyed 
showing them to his friends, little knowing that he 


Do You Know Your Lens? 


Ir is to be regretted that many amateur photo- 
graphers appear to assume that if they purchase a 
high-grade lens, their photographic problems auto- 
matically cease. In a measure, they cannot be blamed 
for this attitude because of the alluring advertisements 
and beautiful specimen pictures made with these lenses. 
However, the fact remains that a hundred-dollar 
anastigmat is apt to be a far greater problem than a 
ten-dollar rapid rectilinear lens. In short, every high- 
grade anastigmat is a beautiful and wonderful instru- 
ment which will need careful treatment and thorough 
study in order to produce the results of which it is 
capable. 

One of the most interesting and helpful booklets 
about handling high-grade lenses has just been issued 
by the Graf Optical Company, South Bend, Indiana. 
To be sure, it treats of Graf Variable Lenses and will 
be of tremendous value to all owners of Graf Lenses; 
but there is so much other good reading in it that we 
urge our readers to send for this booklet before the 
supply is exhausted. Ask for “How to be Happy with 
a Graf Variable Anastigmat’’. 
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THE BEGINNERS’ SANCTUM 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 











Photographic Adventures of a Beginner 
No. 2 


Ir will be recalled that my first adventure had to 
do with my struggles and misfortunes in filling a 
No. 2 Brownie Camera with the first film. Yes, I 
succeeded, eventually. Whereupon, camera in hand, 
I ventured into: the “great open spaces” of our back 
yard—it could not be called a garden. Well, what to 
photograph? I looked about for a good subject. 
Finally, I selected a rather attractive and_ highly 
ornamented settee. I reasoned that this would stand 
still, that the wind would not blow it about and that I 
could take my time to make the exposure. I went 
around the subject several times with a view to “‘com- 
posing” it properly. At length, I decided upon the 
correct viewpoint, to my mind, and pushed the shutter- 
lever to the right. It would not move. I tried it 
again, and still it would not move. Then I looked at 
the camera carefully. Of course, it wouldn’t move 
the lever was tight against the right side of the slot. 
The thing to do was to push it to the left. Well, I 
got all set again and pushed the lever to the left. This 
time it worked beautifully. In fact, it acted so easily 
that the somewhat energetic push I gave it moved the 
camera perceptibly. However, this meant nothing to 
me at the time. Was I not making snapshots? Cer- 
tainly a movement of the camera would not show in 
the picture. I made three exposures of the settee 
from different angles. The third picture I spoiled by 
failing to note that one of my fingers was directly 
across the lens-opening when I made the exposure. 
This may appear to be too absurd a mistake for anyone 
to make; but let me assure the reader that I have seen 
it done several times by men and women who were not 
beginners. It is well to watch for this possible method 
of capping the lens. 

My second subject was our cat, Billy. My idea 
was to assemble him ‘and the settee into a restful 
harmonious glimpse of home-life. That is, the family- 
pet was to be sitting or reclining gracefully on the 
settee, with his intelligent eyes focused on the camera. 
Really the idea was splendid; but its execution was 
another matter. From the moment Billy caught sight 
of the camera, he disliked it. I lost count of the 
number of times I placed that cat on the settee, arranged 
him and apparently had him nicely posed when the 
moment I stepped to the camera he jumped off and 
followed me. At length, I hit upon the happy thought 
of tying him to the settee so that he could not follow 
me. So far as tying him was concerned, the plan 
worked nicely; but as for his depicting a restful home- 
life seene—far from it. He was angry. He was like 
a tiger ready to leap upon his victim. I made two 
exposures in these circumstances. The third was 
a failure, so far as including the cat was concerned. 
Just as I pushed over the shutter-lever, Billy’s leash 
gave way and the settee was left alone to furnish 
suitable pictorial material. 

Yes, I had come to the end of the roll of film and 
likewise to the end of my patience. Again I was 
tempted to kindle the fire with that No. 2 Brownie 
Camera. However, I suddenly remembered that it 





would be exceedingly interesting to develop that roll 
of film all by myself. I had the —_—e and all I 
needed was to have a clear understanding wth members 
of the family as to my exclusive right to monopolise 
the bathroom that very evening. Despite some 
opposition and questioning I finally obtained the 
privilege to have the bathroom all to myself from 
eight to nine o'clock. What happened on that mem- 
orable evening when I developed my first roll of film 
will be the subject of my photographic adventure No. 3. 


A Spot-Light for Amateur Photographers 


Very often one wishes to photograph some article 
indoors; or to make a portrait of the baby, with the 
only available natural light coming from one window, 
and perhaps none too strong at that. A_ strong 
artificia! light is very useful at such a time; but these 
articles are expensive and bulky. 

It is possible to make such a spot-light, the cost of 
which need not exceed one dollar, for the lamp itself 





SPOT-LIGHT FOR AMATEURS PERRY D. FRAZER 
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may be borrowed from one of the fixtures in one’s 
home. The illustration which accompanies these 
paragraphs shows such a light. In this case the base 
was a discarded base from a trophy-cup; but any block 
of wood will serve, and it may be weighted by boring 
several. holes in the bottom and pouring melted lead 
into the holes. The standard was made from a length 
of flat iron, taken from a discarded folding-table. 
This was cut into four lengths, each about nine inches. 
Holes were bored in the ends, small stove-bolts inserted 
and screwed down tight, the ends of bolts cut off and 
riveted down on the nuts, to make the hinge very 
tight. The lamp-socket was attached to upper end 
of standard by means of a strip of aluminum, bent to 
fit it, and held by a stove-bolt. The reflector is of 
tin, green on the outside, silvered inside, costing about 
seventy-five cents at the electrician’s. The sockets 
and wire were found in a junkbox. 

By bending the standard this way or that, one can 
direct the light in any desired direction. It can be 
placed on the floor or on chair or table—in any posi- 
tion to throw its beam on the object to be photo- 
graphed; and to prevent showing heavy shadows on 
the side opposite the window. The lamp itself can 
be of any power desired—50, 60, 100 or 200 watts— 
although the ordinary 50-watt reading-lamp will throw 
quite a strong beam when used in this reflector. 

When not in use, the spot-light can be folded and 
laid away in a drawer or box, its length of wire secured 
by means of a short section of wire bent like a hook, 
for fastening light wire to standard. 


Perry D. Frazer. 


Universal Camera Tripod -Head 


A TILTING tripod-head, for the amateur who cannot 
afford every necessary attachment for his camera, can 
be easily made by anyone who possesses the few tools 
needed, and at a trifling cost. A 9/32-inch drill, 
small, flat file, small cape chisel, screwdriver, ham- 
mer, and vise, are all that are needed. Two two-inch 
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DIAGRAM RICHARD C. TARR 


angle irons—brass ones cost slightly more, but are 
better looking—three 14-inch thumb-nuts, one 4 x 34- 
inch cap screw, with lock washer, and one flat head 
brass-screw, 44 x 34 (or 4%) comprise the necessary 
parts. If the camera is large, two and one-half inch 
angles will give better results, as they are stiffer, and 
will not vibrate. It may be necessary to run a die 
over the thread on the upper part of the tripod, as 
some makers use a slightly oversize screw, or perhaps 
fit the lower thumb-nut to the tripod in the hardware- 
store. Bore a 9/32-inch hole in both sides of each 
angle, as shown in the sketch. The lower hole is to 
fit over the stud in the tripod-head. The two on the 
sides are for the cap-screw and nut, and the top one is for 
the thumb-screw—which is made by screwing the 
flat-head screw firmly into the thumb-nut from the 
outside, and setting into place with the chisel. It 
may be purchased all made. The brass-screw should 
be filed slightly just outside the thumb-nut, so that 
the space taken up by the threads is removed, where 
it passes through the angle-iron. The top edge of the 
hole is then made smaller, with the thumb-nut in 
place, by scoring with the cape chisel around the edge, 
as shown in the sketch, thus making a small shoulder, 
which prevents the thumb-screw from falling out, 
yet permits ready turning. 


Ricuarp C. Tarr. 


Papering the Easel-board 


In order that the image upon the enlarging-easel 
may be viewed to advantage, it is customary to cover 
the board with clean, white paper. The following 
method is not new in principle; but its recent applica- 
tion to the particular case just mentioned covered the 
requirements nicely. Of course, one can get along, 
after a fashion, with an undulating surface; but all 
grounds for complaint will vanish if and when one 
avails himself of a surface that is perfectly smooth 
and flat; all in one even plane and easily renewed 
when necessary. For the reason explained, the paper 
should be of a quality suitable to stand the treatment, 
let us say a good white book-paper. Cut a sheet the 
size of the board, allowing 4 margin all around to be 
turned over the edges. The paper is now laid upon the 
easel-board and the entire surface evenly dampened 
with sponge and water. Too wet, the paper is difficult 
to manage as it doesn’t hold together like photographic 
paper; and if not dampened evenly, it is likely to 
draw as the strain will be uneven when dry. It will 
be sufficiently saturated, and also a guide in this 
direction, when the dampness shows evenly over the 
opposite side. With the sheet in place, begin turning 
the edges, a little at a time, on different sides and 
fasten down with small tacks. No attempt should be 
made to draw the paper smooth. However, the 
corners and along the edges should, without straining, 
be made quite smooth and creases removed, remember- 
ing, of course, that the damp paper must be handled 
very gently. After completing the tacking-process, 
final results will probably look pretty bad, the center 
presenting a confusion of wrinkles; but when fully 
dry I think you will be pleased. 


Cuares A. Harris. 


{A number of very practical and interesting items 
arrived too late for this issue. They will appear next 
month. Material is coming in splendidly. Thank 
you.—Ebiror.} 
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THE DESERTED CABIN 











E. L. C. MORSE 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Ir was only the fact that the name of Mr. Morse 
appeared under “The Deserted Cabin” that made me 
stop to give it serious consideration. I knew that he 
was himself an outspoken critic; but it is not so easy 
to be outspoken when you are “saying it” with photo- 
graphs. Mr. Morse would never have said it that 
way with a crayon; he would have given luminosity 
to the shadows, and caused his highlights to be less 
spotty. He would have told us how delicately even 
the strongest sunlight paints those trees and posts. 
He would have told us how round the trees were and 
how much air, or atmosphere there was between them, 


and how deep and mysterious was the interior of the 
cabin. I admit the feeling of desertion; but there 
is a better way to tell it. We cannot handle the sun 
as we can an arc-light; therefore, we must use a little 
imagination and calculate approximately when would 
be the best time to revisit our selected subject and see 
what effect the new lighting has upon it. Trimming 
down to the roof of the cabin improves it a little; 
but there still remains the fault of too much contrast, 
the result of under-exposure, over-development, or 
a final cause which I do not think is given enough 
attention, the choice of a wrong grade of printing- 
paper. 
J. G. Hutcuinson. 


oy 


Tuts picture shows too much contrast and is poorly 
composed. The time of the day and intensity of the 
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CATHEDRAL, HAVANA 


EDWARD L. HARRISON 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


sun are important factors here. Taken under the trees, 
it requires a greater exposure than one in the open. 
The windows, or whatever they may be, of the cabin 
are absolutely black and devoid of detail. This part 
of the picture never got a chance to register; it was 
underexposed. On the other hand, the tree-trunks 
se rn for you cannot see the texture of the 
park. 

It is my judgment that the picture was made about 
noon; the sun was very bright. I believe that had it 
been made at a different time of the day or when the 
sun was partially obscured, the photographer could 
have exposed for the shadows, and there would have 
been more harmony between light and shade. 

As to the composition, if the cabin had been photo- 
graphed at a different angle and at a greater distance 
away, I am sure the result would have been more 
pleasing. It is incomplete, being cut off at both sides, 
and occupies the center of the picture, cutting it in 
half. 

J. Russert Ke» Nepy. 


o 


To record the forest-scene is not so easy; and, 
unfortunately, Mr. Morse missed the mark. Direct 
sunshine on the trees is too strong; but the interior 
of the forest is too dark. To arrange well those con- 
tradictions is too hard for the beginners, because the 
picture might become too contrasty and displease our 
eyes as this print does. The trunks of the trees are 
too white and the inside of the cabin lost the detail. 
Perhaps the worker was interested when he saw the 
shadows of the trees on the cabin and snapped the 
scene without knowing how to treat the sunlight 
and shadows. We notice that the picture has no 
deepness, but is too flat because of mishandling of 
the light. From the viewpoint of the composition, 
the trees and the pillars of the cabin are almost all 
straight and they make right angles with the roof 
and panels. You cannot find such geometrical com- 
position in any good picture. After all, the print has 
no pictorial value nor is it a good record. To make 


a good picture of such a scene, the worker must learn 
more and more of composition and technique. 


Dr. K. Korxke. 


Ir is rarely that one cannot find something to 
commend in a picture offered in Photo-Era MAGAZINE 
for criticism; but in this case, we have to express our 
opinion that Mr. Morse’s “The Deserted Cabin’’ is 
a very commonplace and uninteresting picture. There 
may be something deserving of commendation about 
it; but we have not been able to find it—so must leave 
it to the other critics. There is surely nothing pictorial 
about it, and no attempt at composition or selection 
of view-point is evident. The whole thing is an example 
of very poor photography. Such a photograph can 
have nothing but a local interest, and is not suitable 
for criticism. Artuur H. Farrow. 


o 


THE two (and too) white trees at the left of the 
picture are atrocious; no self-respecting photographer 
would perpetrate such a monstrosity. The crooked 
branch is too white; but it serves as a pointer to a 
white blob in the upper part of the picture. But, 
in the name of Mike, what is that white blob? It 
looks like a Lion and the Unicorn, or may be it is a 
flatiron or a puppy dog. I give it up; whatever it 
may be, it is a serious blemish. 

View is too close; upright in the center of the picture 
is too light; no detail. Tree in the center of the picture 
is fairly good. Probably a fluke. 

E. L. C. Morse. 


[Apparently a number of our regular Contributing 
Critics took the advice given in the old saying that 
if one cannot say anything good about a person or 
thing, say nothing. Mr. Morse did not supply the 
type of picture which would appeal to those trained 
in pictorial photography. Its faults were too glaring 
and self-evident. Our assistant critics usually prefer 
pictures with faults not so easily seen. Perhaps 
another time Mr. Morse will supply a picture better 
suited to pictorial criticism and discussion.—Ep1Tor.] 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








THE initial picture this month represents in a com- 
manding degree the work of an eminent Scottish 
photographer, A. Swan Watson, F.R.P.S., of Edin- 
burgh. The sitter, a professor attached to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, is shown in an attitude suited 
to his vocation—evidently in the act of reading but, 
for the moment, removing his eyes from the book. 
The result is a composition conspicuous for sponta- 
neity, expressiveness and simplicity. The attention 
of the spectator is centered in the superbly modeled 
head to which all else has been subordinated. The 
volume, an indispensable accessory, is not improperly 
aggressive, and forms a natural and complete balance 
in this dignified composition. The illumination and 
technique are masterly. 

The original picture occupied an honored place 
in the print-exhibition of the annual convention of the 
Professional Photographers’ Association held in 
London last May. 

Data: Old 15-inch Ross lens; wide open; 15 seconds; 
Mawson’s “Gladiator” plate; pyro-ammonia; print, 
Kodura E. C. 

As the profile of the “Old Man of the Mountain”, 
one of the best-known landmarks of the White Moun- 
tains, N.H., greets the beholder for the second time 
since its initial appearance in these pages, in the 
summer of 1923, the question arises, “How come?” 
The answer is, following an implied apology, that the 
picture is published in response to legitimate requests. 
One of the less important of these may have arisen 
from the fact that early this year the New Hampshire 
License Board announced that it intended to continue 
the number-plate of novel design—the number in 
combination with a picture of the familiar profile of 
the Old Man of the Mountain. A storm of protest 
from the automobile owners of the state and elsewhere 
immediately arose. The objection was not against 
the proposed publicity of this popular summer- 
attraction, but against the resulting difficulty of keep- 
ing the number-plate clear of dust and dirt which was 
bound to collect and render the number illegible. The 
agitation against the project was so strong, that it 
was abandoned. This alone was sufficient to cause a 
demand for pictures of the stony-faced gentleman, 
and several newspapers promptly responded, aithough 
none of the pictures compared in excellence with the 
one that appears on page 128 of this issue. 

Data: September, 1 p.m.; 8x10 Eastman view- 
camera; 12-inch Ross lens; stop, F/22; K2 color- 
screen; 1 second; Orthonon Standard plate; pyro- 
soda; enlarged on Artura Carbon Black Grade D; 
Rodinal. 

Duane P. Hotchkiss gives convincing and pleasing 
proof of his success with Panchromatic Films, pages 
130 to 132. Some of his illustrations, notably Figures 
2 and 7, possess real pictorial merit. Data contained 
in the article. 

Among the few architectural subjects exhibited 
at the annual convention of P. P. A. of Great Britain, 
held in London, last May, and which I had the pleasure 
to attend, was a superb enlarged photograph, by 
Ernest Milner, of Lincoln Cathedral, one of the 





largest and finest ecclesiastical structures in the 
kingdom. The present comprehensive view is a 
correct one of the magnificent pile, as it was made 
with a telephoto-lens at a distance of one mile, although 
it does not indicate the real height of the cathedral 
as it rises above the town toward the left. I mention 
this circumstance merely because on the day of my 
last visit to Lincoln, May 3, 1925, there were no con- 
veyances to the hotel, which was situated close to the 
cathedral, consequently Mrs. French and I were 
obliged to walk the entire distance, a porter preceding 
us with our luggage. It was a long, hard pull up that 
hill! We shall long remember it. Nor shall we forget 
the generous hospitality extended to us by Dr. Fry, 
the genial Dean of the Cathedral. He personally 
conducted us through the great sanctuary, explaining 
every important feature and detail, including even 
the famous Lincoln Imp. 

The picture of the statue of Abraham Lincoln, page 
145, would surely have been included in our February 
issue—on account of Lincoln’s birthday, February the 
12th—had it reached us in time. Not being acquainted 
with the character of the surroundings of the statue, I 
am unable to offer any suggestions how a better view 
than the present one, page 145, could be made. It 
seems possible, however, that Mr. Parrish’s choice of 
light could be bettered. If the light were to come from 
the opposite direction, 7.e., from the right, the left sides 
of both arms of the enclosure would be in shadow, giving 
the entire monument the balance it now lacks. Besides, 
there is the possibility of a shadow of the statue being 
cast on the wall back of it. Other helpful shadows 
would be in evidence—all aiding to improve the 
harmony of the present arrangement. 

The recent portrait of Fritz Kreisler, the noted 
violinist, page 152, is a step forward in the photography 
of musicians hitherto shown holding or playing the 
instrument with which they are identified. Instru- 
mentalists who are not so well known to the public as 
Kreisler, Bauer and a few others, or musicians on the 
threshhold of a career, may need the advertising feature 
of their particular instrument. I have referred to the 
matter on the Editorial page. The Kreisler photo- 
graph was courteously lent PHoto-Era by H. T. 
Parker, music-editor of the Boston Transcript. 


Honorable Mention 


The following illustrations belong to the Advanced 
Competition: 

“An Emigrant,” by our friend Mr. Hodges, an 
American ex-service man, is a triumph of outdoor 
portraiture, page 124. The rendering of the white or 
light-colored costume with its numerous folds is 
exceptionally superb. We should like to know more 
about this émigré, sex, nationality and so forth; but 
evidently the artist wishes to keep the observers 
guessing. 

Data: made at Lake Winnipeg, Manitoba; August, 
1925, 2.30 p.m.; bright sunlight; 244 x 314 R. B. Graflex; 
Tessar lens; at F/6.3; 1/100 second; Eastman Film 
Pack; Rytol; Wellington C. C. Bromide. 
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We are pleased to see Mr. Rittase’s pleasing impres- 
sion of ““The Hermitage,”’ the home of Andrew Jackson, 
seventh President of the United States (1829-37). It 
is one of those large mansions with classical portico 
typical of our Southern states. The touches of sunlight, 
here and there, serve to brighten up the building that 
seems to be in the shadow of large trees. Partly 
concealing branches heighten the interest of the picture 
whose chief characteristic is the expression of dignity 
and calm. 

Data: Made at Nashville, Tenn.; October 15, 1925; 
2 p.m.; bright sunlight; Wollensak Verito (soft-focus) ; 
at F/6; 1/60 second; Eastman Film Pack; M. Q.; enl. 
on Eastman Portrait Bromide. 

“‘Woodchuck Lodge,” an appropriate name of the 
home of the late John Burroughs, the naturalist, has 
been artistically and interestingly portrayed by John 
O. Scudder, on page 127. The setting is attractive. 
The color-values are excellent. Why the camerist chose 
for the exposure a time that yielded a front and some- 
what flat lighting is not apparent; but the effect is 
altogether pleasing. The data contain the following 
note: ““Mr. Burroughs was born near this place, and 
spent his early years in the woods and fields in the 
vicinity. This house became his summer-home a little 
later. The neighborhood furnished him many of the 
themes for his books and much of the writing was done 
here. He lies buried on the ridge back of this house. 
Grasses and wild flowers are permitted to grow here 
undisturbed. 

Data: Roxbury in the Catskills; August 8 A.M.; 
bright sun; 244 x 344 Ica; 12 cm.—Carl Zeiss lens; at 
F/16; Ingento A color-screen; 1/5 second; Eastman 
Film Pack; metol-hydro; Artura Carbon Black. 

One of the best-planned compositions contributed to 
this competition is Dorothy Jarvis’ “‘Intervale Brook’’, 
page 141. It is typical of this sterling worker’s true 
artistic feeling, vision, and expression. The strong, 
horizontal line of the bridge, the béte noire of the con- 
scientious pictorialist, is broken by the trunk of a 
sturdy tree obligingly leaning towards the center of the 
picture. With admirable discretion the artist chose 
for the exposure a time when the side of the bridge 
and that of the great tree facing her were in shadow. 
With wisdom, too, she provided sufficient distance 
between the falls and the arch above them. The space 
above the bridge and the larger area below it were 
carefully estimated, and all this towards the attainment 
of an harmonious whole. One may truly say that she 
created her picture, using material that nature had 
provided. Is this not evidence of a well-stored mind 
and rare executive ability? 

Data: Intervale, N.H.; September, 5.30 p.m.; dull 
sky; 3144 x 414 Graflex; 74-inch Wollensak Verito lens; 
at F/6; color-screen; 4 seconds; Commercial Ortho 
Film; Activol; enlarged on Wellington Cream Crayon 
Rough. 

The City of Seattle, seat of a distinguished camera- 
club, provides many a welcome pictorial theme to its 
coterie of amateur-photographers. “Colman Dock” 
has appealed successfully to the enthusiastic bent of 
Dr. Koike, one of PHoto-Era’s faithful contributors. 
Page 147. The result is a piece of work that is superb 
in workmanship and tonal values. The spacing is 
admirable, although it may be argued that the subject 
would look equally well with three-sevenths of the 
entire height of the print removed and the space of 
one of these sections added to the width, at the left, 
thus transforming the present picture into an hori- 
zontal format. It cannot be denied that the artist tried 
to manage an embarrassment of riches—an excess of 
pictorial material. This being so, he has done well, 








showing the strongest emphasis on the steamer at her 
dock with the other objects taking a secondary place. 
It is for this reason that I, personally, should like to 
see most of the water-area dispensed with, and allowing 
the rest of the picture to stand on its own feet. 

Data: June, 7 p.m.; fair light; 3A kodak; 1/50 
second; Eastman roll-film; pyro. 


Photographs of Places 


How often, when you enter a private office, a 
physician’s or dentist’s waiting-room or an optician’s 
place, where photographs of famous paintings or 
places adorn the walls, no one present is able to 
tell you what they represent! What is still more 
astonishing is that the owner of these many admirable 
reproductions does not seem to care what artists 
painted the original pictures or in what city or gallery 
they may be seen. Whether the mountain-peak so 
superbly photographed represents Mt. Rainier or 
Mt. Blanc, or whether the grand cathedral with its 
stately twin-towers is at Lincoln or Cologne, is imma- 
terial to him. True, one should be glad that meri- 
torious pictures and not inferior or uninteresting ones 
decorate his walls. Nevertheless, one should think 
that it would give him pleasure to be able to inform his 
visitors just what these pictures mean, and thus start 
an interesting conversation. 

The spacious waiting-room of a well-known Boston 
physician is especially attractive on account of the 
numerous large photographs of places in Europe he 
has visited. Not only is he able to name them, 
quickly and correctly, but his secretary is equally 
proficient in this respect, and can intelligently discuss 
them with patients who are waiting their turn to be 
called, although she herself has never been to Europe. 

On the other hand, I know several stores adorned 
with superb enlargements of mountain-scenery and 
architectural subjects which are totally unfamiliar to 
the proprietors or to anyone in attendance. Customers 
look at them admiringly, but are unable to learn what 
they signify. The office of a certain prominent 
optician in Boston is adorned with six large photo- 
graphs, of whose identity he knows absolutely nothing. 
Most of the prints he had made in his photo-finishing 
department from negatives of customers; but even 
they were unable to gratify him except to state that 
the original subjects were “somewhere in England 
or France”. 

A friend of mine who is not familiar with continental 
Europe, received as a Christmas gift a very fine enlarged 
photograph of S. Maria della Salute, Venice. It was 
misnamed by the photographer, “‘S. Maria Novella”, 
a famous church in Florence. 

The tourist-camerist will find it prudent to include 
in his exposure-records the names of the places he 
photographs. This will enable him to provide titles 
to prints he exhibits or gives away. Owners of interest- 
ing pictures with which they are not familiar will add 
to the pleasure of those who see them by providing 
correct titles, which may be easily obtained from some 
well-informed person. 


A Jealous Disposition 


A WELL-KNOWN portrait-artist was showing his 
latest work to the family of his sitter. A sister of 
the latter put her foot in it, as far as the artist was 
concerned, by remarking: “Oh, yes; it’s a good like- 
ness. But then, Margaret always did take well.” 

Exchange. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








An Early Case of Poor Eyesight 


Tue affable, engaging, and skilful optician, Mr. 
Macdonald, of Pinkham & Smith Co., Boylston Street, 
was adjusting a pair of light-rimmed spectacles (you 
see, they are not all of the black-rimmed variety) to a 
facetiously inclined customer one day when the two 
fell to discussing the slogan, ““You need glasses!”’. 
Presently, the loquacious customer—a_ well-known 
member of the Union Camera Club—propounded the 
query, “Who is the person mentioned in the Old 
Testament that needed glasses?”” When Mr. Mac- 
donald gave it up, the customer replied, ““The youth 
whom Elijah requested to ascend a nearby hill and 
carefully search the landscape for any relief that might 
be in sight. After looking hard for awhile, the youth 
came down and reported, ‘I see nothing!’ “‘Now that 
boy needed glasses,” sagely remarked Mr. Macdonald. 

[The above-mentioned Biblical incident (I. Kings, 
xviii), as related by the friend of Mr. Macdonald, is 
sufficiently correct to serve an optical purpose. How- 
ever, Elijah’s messenger’s response was, “There is 
nothing!” or, in other words, “‘I see nothing!” The 
youth ascended the lookout six times more, always 
scanning the horizon carefully, before he discovered 
the little cloud which signified the approach of the 
long-looked-for rain.—Ep1ToR.] 





The Photo-Automat 


A WELL-KNOWN American pictorialist now traveling 
in Europe sent me a newspaper-clipping descriptive 
of a mechanical toy, called, “The Photo-Automat”’. 
This ingenious device, wound up, will function for 
several hours. It represents a miniature photo- 
grapher’s studio. The sitter, a young lady, is in 
place, a short distance from the camera. The artist, 
in ten successive motions, bows low before the sitter, 
turns left and removes the cap from the lens, turns 
away from sitter taking out his watch. After the 
lapse of five seconds, he returns watch to pocket; 
turns around; replaces cap on lens; turns towards 
sitter and bows again. Curtain. After the lapse of 
twenty seconds, curtain rises, and the interesting 
pantomime is repeated. 

Placed in the window of a studio situated on the 
ground-floor, or in a show-case at the street-entrance, 
this mechanical toy generally attracts an interested 
crowd and is sure to create business for the enterpris- 
ing photographer. Why wouldn’t a toy of this sort, 
perfected by an American inventor and suited to 
American ways, be a boon to a studio situated in the 
business-section of a large American city? 


An Expressive Accessory 


A PATRIOTIC camerist sent me an excellent photo- 
graph of the bust of Benjamin Franklin, which is 
situated in a deep niche on the third story of the build- 
ing occupied by the Boston Transcript, on Milk Street, 
on the site of the house where the great philosopher- 
statesman was born. On the back of the print are 
these words, written by the photographer: “Ben 


















































Franklin, who induced France to aid the cause of Amer- 
ican independence. He afterwards advocated uni- 
versal peace. Photographed on his birthday, Jan- 
uary 17, 1706”. 

While admiring the thoughtful and patriotic act of 
the camerist, and having often observed the familiar 
bust and its copiously appreciated situation, I exam- 
ined the photograph carefully, and what do you 
suppose I noticed, calmly perched on the top of the 
head of the great American? A live dove—the emblem 
of peace! I wonder if the photographer was aware of 
this singular circumstance when he made the snapshot. 


The Headliner Erred 


SEVERAL months ago, the daily press announced 
that the largest counterfeit United States dollar in the 
world had arrived at the New York custom house and 
was seized by secret-service men, because it was illegal 
to reproduce currency in any manner. The repro- 
duction was in the form of a rug six by four feet in size, 
and represented a silver certificate with finely woven 
portraits of Lincoln and Grant. Even the color- 
scheme of United States currency was carried out. 

Unfortunately, the editor of a certain Boston paper 
who prepares the headlines of news-items committed 
the error of labeling the dispatch, “Rug Replica of 
Dollar”, whereas “A Clever Reproduction” would 
have been a correct and effective heading. The 
fascination, the lure that the word “replica” exerts 
upon some people, and the irresistible desire to use it 
entirely in the wrong way, is something I am unable to 
understand. It is so with “Mecca”, “‘clientéle’’, 
‘chauffeur’, “en route’’, “‘velours’’, and other uncommon 
words that are frequently misapplied. 


For Intending Tourists 


WHISsTLER, when a student, was dining in a Paris 
restaurant, when he overheard an Englishman endeavor- 
ing to give his order in French and making a bad mess 
of it. Politely offering his assistance, he was met with 
the haughty reply: “Thank you, but I can give my 
order without your help.” 

“Can you, indeed?” said Whistler airily. “I fancied 
the contrary just now, when I heard you ask the waiter 
to bring you a pair of stairs.” 

Exchange. 


Not on the Job 


PictrortaLtist—This is my latest photograph, ‘Farm- 
Hands at Work.’ It’s very realistic.” 

Friend—“But they aren’t at work.” 

Pictorialist—“Yes; that’s the realism.” —Adapted. 


Justifiable Nonchalance 


First pictorialist (critically): ““You will never have 
your pictures hang in the London Salon!” 

Second pictorialist (calmly): “I'd rather have people 
asking why they are not hung than why they were.” 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY 








Size in Kinematography 


Ir seems that the question of size will always be a 
trouble-breeder in the realm of photography. From 
almost the very dawn of amateur photography, until 
the present day, the advocates of various sizes have 
waged bitter war, one against another; and now kine- 
matography has inherited the same feud. One man’s 
opinion is as good as another’s, yet, each of us has 
his own prejudices. I know of no way in which to 
settle this question. In fact, it is a question which 
will never be settled, yet, by a process of natural 
elimination there is some one size which will eventually 
prove to be the most popular, just as in amateur still- 
work the three and a quarter by four and a quarter is 
acknowledged to be the ideal size. 

In this discussion I am not going to consider the 
standard film at all. It has no more place in this matter 
than has the 8 x 10 in a discussion of amateur still- 
sizes. Some amateurs use the 8 x 10 and many amateurs 
use the 35 mm. film; but this is not the general usage. 

There are in use today three sizes of purely amateur 
film, and by that I mean film made for use in cameras 
for making motion-pictures with no commercial end 
in view. These sizes are: 17% mm., 16 mm., and 
9mm. The first film is perforated unilaterally. In 
fact, it is nothing more nor less than a standard film 
cut in two lengthwise. It has been used in this country 
in the original Filmo and in the Actograph, and some 
others. It is now used widely in Europe. However, 
I believe that it will be discarded eventually. The 
remaining two sizes are here to stay. 

The 16 mm. film is the Eastman standard and is 
used in most of the American-made amateur cameras. 
The 9 mm. is the Pathé standard and is distributed 
by that firm all over the world. 

Now let us consider the relative advantages of the 
two sizes. As the 16 mm. was introduced in this country 
prior to the 9 mm., let us consider it first. 

It is used by most amateur cameras made in this 
country, 7.¢., the Bell & Howell, the Ciné-Kodaks and 
the Victor. The last two named are amateur cameras 
with unalterable lenses but the first has a full battery 
of interchangeable lenses. The film produced by all of 
them is of good quality, and the old familiar laterally 
perforated form of film makes it easy to edit. The 
lenses available with the Bell & Howell camera, permit 
the use of an outfit which is singularly flexible. 

This film is arranged so that the short spools, as 
used in the camera, are joined to make a longer pro- 
jector-reel as in theater-practice and which corresponds 
in time to the theatrical film, namely, fifteen minutes, 
roughly, or one thousand equivalent feet. 

The cameras used with this film are beautifully 
made and produce film of excellent quality. The 
projectors are compact, motor driven, and the Bell 
& Howell may be run in either direction or stopped at 
will to view a single picture. Title-boards are available 
to make titles and cutting them into the film in the 
approved professional manner. This film may also be 
tinted just like the professional film. 

In short the 16 mm. film is a miniature reproduction 
of the 35 mm. theatrical film in every way except that 


. 


there is but one pair of perforations to the frame instead 
of four. It is made, edited, titled, tinted and projected 
just like standard film. Naturally, it has not quite 
the fine quality of perfect, standard film; but taking 
into consideration the smaller projected image this 
is a matter of small moment. This film has given 
satisfaction in the hands of hundreds of amateurs in 
this country. Finally, it costs only about 20% as 
much as the standard 35 mm. film. 

The frame of the 16 mm. film measures 7.5 x 11 
millimeters, or it has an area of 8214 square millimeters. 
A typical standard frame measures 19.5 x 25 milli- 
meters, giving an area of 487.5 square millimeters. The 
16 mm. frame has an area which bears a ratio to the 
standard frame of 1:5.92. These measurements are 
not scientifically correct; but as they have been taken 
from actual film with good dividers, they are close 
enough for all practical considerations. I believe that 
they are within 2% of being theoretically correct. 

Now let us turn our attention to a consideration of 
the newly introduced French film. It is popularly 
called 9 mm. The Pathé company states that the 
film is 9.5 mm. in width, but several samples which I 
have in my possession measure 9.75 mm. in width. 
This film is a comparative newcomer to this country, 
and is unfamiliar to many of us. Even those who 
have seen the advertisements of this film and its accom- 
panying apparatus have given it little attention. In 
common with myself, many of you considered it entirely 
too much of a toy for serious consideration. But 
remember the early days of the “‘vest-pocket pictorial- 
ist”. I for one will willingly acknowledge my error. 
Recently, in the course of my experimental work, I 
purchased one of these little outfits and to my surprise 
found that it was something to be given serious con- 
sideration in the field of amateur motion-pictures. 
It has many features which will appeal to the amateur 
and I have no hesitation in saying that it will gain 
many loyal adherents in this country. 

In the first place, this film is made for use in only 
one camera, the Pathex, so we have no choice of equip- 
ment. However, this is a negligible point. The Pathex 
camera is very well made and I doubt that any owner 
could be found who would ask for more quality than 
he receives in this instrument. The popular model 
has a lens of fixed focus; but other lenses will shortly 
be announced, giving optical flexibility to this camera. 
For a fuller description I refer you to “Popular Kine- 
matography” which discusses the Pathex at some 
length. This discussion is concerned with the size. 

This film is in the usual ribbon-form, allowing for 
editing, and all other operations common to ribbon- 
films. The frame measures 7.5 x 9 mm. or 67.5 square 
millimeters of area. This gives us a ratio of areas of 
the three sizes of about 9:11:65. As far as the actual 
pictures are concerned, 7.¢., the frames, the 16 mm. 
differs from the 9 mm. only in being two millimeters 
wider; the height in both cases being seven and one- 
half millimeters-or 40 frames to the foot. 

This difference is one which will make little practical 
difference in projection. The 9 mm. frame on a 9.75 
mm. film is obtained by having the perforations in 
the center of the film, between frames, thus rendering 
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unnecessary the lateral bands for perforations. In the 
projected image I find little to choose between the two 
sizes. In the matter of size, brilliancy and definition of 
the projected image it is necessary to look at the pro- 
jector to know which film is being used, if one is not 
familiar with the subject being shown. If I were com- 
pelled to give a choice—but this is not the place for 
airing personal opinions. So far, we find the race about 
even between the two with the favor on the side of the 
small size on account of the light weight and small 
space required for camera, projector and film. But 
here the parallel is broken and we find that the smaller 
equipment introduces many revolutionary features. 

First let us consider the dollars and cents involved: 
16 mm. film costs $6 per hundred feet; 9 mm. costs 
$5.50 per hundred feet. Not much choice is there? 
Both prices include development, reversal and return 
to the owner. The smallest unit of the 16 mm. film 
is 50 feet at $4, or a 3314% increase in price for the 
smaller spool. The 9 mm. is furnished only in maga- 
zines of 30 feet. So we must either buy $6 worth of 
16 mm. film or pay a premium for smaller lots; 100 
feet of substandard will take a lot of exposing to com- 
plete it and we like to see our film pronto! Therefore, 
the smaller film is handy. It costs less per load, and the 
length is about right for one group of shots. 

However, we cannot compute costs upon a basis of 
feet. If we did we should find our substandard film 
costing us nearly as much as standard film. What we 
must count is minutes of screen-time. 

Any film worth making is worth titling. That is 
accepted as a fact. We know that titles eat up footage; 
but it can’t be helped. As a result, we have from 30% 
to 60% of a correctly captioned film used in titles. Let 
us say 30% asa minimum. Then we have about five 
minutes of titles and eleven of action in a reel. A reel 
of 16 mm. film costs us $24. In other words, the film 
costs us $1.50 per minute. The 9 mm. film uses but 
two or three frames for each title as the projector stops 
automatically for titles. It is not at all unusual for a 
60 foot 9 mm. reel to run six minutes. The exact 
time will vary from five and one-half to fifteen minutes 
for a 60-foot reel, according to the titles used, so that 
we will say six minutes to give the 16 mm. all possible 
advantage. The 60 feet of film cost $3.50. That brings 
the cost of the screen-time down to a trifle under 60¢ 
per minute. In other words, giving every advantage 
to the 16 mm. the 9 mm. costs only 40% as much for 
film. In actual practice this will be found to run about 
30%. A saving of 70% is not to be disregarded. 

(To be concluded in April) 


Popular Kinematography 
Chapter Six 
Tue PatHex CAMERA 


Aut kinematographers are familiar with the name 
of Pathé. Pathé Fréres made and introduced the 
first motion-picture camera adapted for continuous 
studio-production. This camera is still used in several 
of the producing studios and at least one great producer 
limits his cameramen to this camera. Pathé Fréres 
hold a position in France not unlike that occupied in 
this country by Eastman. In the far corners of the 
earth the two firms are about equal, with a slight 
leaning toward the French. This firm recently intro- 
duced a sub-standard camera and projector which have 
several features which will appeal to the amateur. 

I wish to make it plain here that some of the acces- 
sories, namely those used in home development, are 
not as yet available upon the American market; but, 
no doubt, the American Pathex Company will soon 





ALLENE RAY, PATHE STAR, AND HER PATHEX 


offer them. This company was organised comparatively 
recently and to date they have been so busy supplying 
the demand for cameras and projectors that they have 
somewhat neglected the accessory business. 

The Pathex camera is in a position all by itself. 
It uses a special film only 9 millimeters wide. This is 
seven millimeters less than the other substandard 
films, yet the actual frame is approximately the same 
size in both cases. This is made possible by the use of 
a new method of perforation. Instead of having a 
wide band of non-usable film along each side of the 
ribbon to carry the perforations as is the case with 
the 16-millimeter film, the perforations are made in 
the middle of the film, on the frame line. In both 
gauges the frames run forty to the foot. 

The Pathex film is not put up in the long rolls which 
are used with the sixteen-millimeter film; but is supplied 
in double-chamber magazines containing thirty feet 
of film. The film is attached to the take-up spindle 
at the factory. Consequently there is no threading 
to be done. Magazines can be changed in five seconds 
when you become familiar with the camera. To make 
this change you open the camera-door, lift out the 
magazine of exposed film, drop the fresh magazine in 
place and shut the door. Nothing could be more 
simple. To all intents and purposes the camera 
capacity is only limited by your capacity to carry 
extra magazines. These magazines sell for $1.75 each. 
This includes the developing and reversing charge, and 
includes mounting upon the special projector-reel. 

The lens used is a 20-millimeter, F/3.5 anastigmat. 
These lenses are made by various well-known manu- 
facturers. The one which I purchased recently was 
fitted with a Krauss lens which gives exquisite defini- 
tion. There is no focusing-adjustment for this regular 
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lens, as it has a hyperfocal distance of ten feet, allowing 
everything from five feet to infinity to be photographed 
satisfactorily. Special lenses are being prepared for 
this camera of various focal lengths. There is one 
already supplied which I believe is a 2% inch lens. 
As this has just been announced, I regret that I cannot 
give exact information. However, I understand that 
the program of the company calls for a full line of 
auxiliary lenses in focusing-mounts. 

I have not seen the mechanism of this camera. I 
usually take my cameras apart and examine them 
thoroughly; but so far I have not done this with the 
Pathex. However, the claw moves with a precise 
four straight-line motion and I have every reason to 
believe that the movement is a beautifully designed 
harmonic cam-movement. In fact, I know of no other 
intermittent which will give this movement and I am 
quite prepared to say that if the Pathé engineers have 
not incorporated in this camera the harmonic cam- 
movement which they invented some years ago, and 
which has been copied by all the manufacturers of high- 
grade cameras, they have designed a movement which 
is just as good. 

Of course as there is but one row of perforations 
this is a single-claw movement. This makes possible 
the use of a far smaller number of parts, and every 
mechanic knows that every added part in any mechan- 
ism is added potential trouble. In this case, the only 
objection to the single claw is removed, i.e., the side 
pull on the film. As the pull is central it is evident 
that it is distributed equally. Instead of a detriment 
this is a distinct advantage. A pull on one side of a 
film will tend to pull the film obliquely downward. 
Every double claw camera, in which the claws are not 
accurately matched, engages but one set of perforations 
and is to all intents and purposes a single claw camera! 
I know that this is rank heresy; but figure it out for 
yourself. Any well-designed single-claw camera is 
better than a poorly designed double-claw camera, 
provided the perforations are along the edges of the 
film. With central perforations, such as is used in the 
Pathex, there can be no objection to the single claw. 

The gate-action is automatic. It opens when the 
camera-door is opened and closes when the camera- 
door is closed. This obviates the necessity of per- 
forming this action manually. The gate opens only 
wide enough to permit the film to be laid in the channel. 
When it is desired to clean the film-channel, a slight 
pressure upon a button in the interior of the camera 
will allow the gate to be swung clear back, giving free 
access to both the aperture-plate and the pressure-plate. 

The take-up is of the automatic clutch-type, positive 
in action. The camera is provided with an iconometric 
finder, and a film-meter which reads in hundreds of 
frames exposed, having twelve numerals to accommodate 
the 1200 frames upon one spool of film. This adapts 
the camera for use in countries where either English 
or metric measurements are used. When not in use, 
the camera-crank and the finder fold flat, leaving no 
protruding parts except the lens-barrel. The camera 
is covered with morocco leather in either black or red. 
The red cover makes a very attractive instrument for 
the use of ladies or young folks. 

One feature which did much to give this camera its 
almost instant and universal popularity is its small size 
and light weight. The camera measures 4 x 3144 x 144 
inches. Although it comes complete with a solid 
leather-case and shoulder-strap, it can easily be carried 
in a coat-pocket. It is just as portable as the average 
214 x 344 film-pack camera. It may be carried in the 
case, slung under the coat without causing any notice- 
able bulge and at the end of a full day, its weight does 


not become annoying. In this respect, it fulfils one 
of the characteristics of the ideal camera. It may be 
carried constantly without becoming a burden. You 
who switched from the old 5x7 plate-camera to a 
miniature size can appreciate fully just what this 
means. The camera weighs 1 pound and 4 ounces. 

At present, this camera is supplied only in the 
hand-cranked model. Although I have no official 
information to warrant the statement I am about to 
make, I fully expect Pathé Fréres to introduce an 
attachable, clockwork-motor for this camera in the 
near future. The demand exists and this firm usually 
supplies the demands made upon it. But even so, this 
camera may be used without a tripod. This sounds 
like a rash statement; but not long ago I was in the 
park and saw some children feeding squirrels. I did 
not want to set up the tripod, so I rested the camera 
against my cheek and cranked away, holding the camera 
pressed firmly against my face and cranked with a free 
wrist-motion. When screened the film showed no more 
sway than the usual film made with automatic cameras 
held in the hands. 

There is a line of accessories now available which 
add to the pleasure of using this camera. A portrait- 
attachment is supplied in the form of an auxiliary cell 
which fits over the lens-barrel; a yellow filter to match 
is also supplied. Then, there is a tripod-head made 
especially for this camera. It fits upon the top of the 
tripod and has both panorama-and-tilt features. The 
tilt is operated by a torsion movement and the pan- 
orama by the usual crank and worm. The most 
remarkable accessory of all is the title-outfit. This 
consists of a metal frame and support which measures 
134 x 134 x 4. It attaches to the lens-barrel just like 
the filter. It consists of a complete copying-outfit in 
miniature. The easel sets upright at a distance of four 
inches from the lens. A pencil is provided in a clip. 
You write the title upon the cards supplied, at the time 
of making the scene! This card is slipped into the 
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THE PATHEX PROJECTOR 


easel, the copying-lens lowered, and the camera crank 
turned once, no more. Then the copying-lens pivot- 
handle is turned and this lens swings upward, the 
easel is folded down where it will not be in the field and 
the picture made without removing the title-attach- 
ment from the camera. In this way any film, whether 
planned before or not, can be titled in the field at the 
time of making the picture. This is a feature of unques- 
tioned value and has been enthusiastically received by 
the amateur world. 

You will note that the instructions were to turn the 
crank but once for the title-exposure. That requires 
a word of explanation. This is true because of a highly 
attractive feature of the Pathé projector. This pro- 
jector stops the film automatically for each title. The 
crank is turned or the motor is allowed to run— 
according to the model in use—without interruption; 
but the film remains stationary. The length of time 
this continues is determined by the length of the title. 
A small notch is cut in the edge of. the film just below 
the title. When this notch passes the gate it allows a 
trigger to fall. This action withdraws the claw for a 
certain length of time and the film remains stationary. 
If this predetermined time is not long enough for the 
title in use, a second notch is cut and the claw engages 
but once, drawing the film down one frame, when the 
automatic stop again engages, so that for the most 
lengthy of titles only four frames are used. This is 
not only very interesting as a mechanical marvel; but 
it represents a very marked economy for the amateur. 
The average amateur film, properly titled is about 
30% titles. The titles of the Pathex film rarely take 
up more than 5% of the total film, and usually far 
less than this. So at a conservative estimate this 
feature saves a round 25% in the cost of upkeep, which 


is a vital factor in motion-picture work. This estimate 
has disregarded entirely the comparative costs of raw 
stock. The title-outfit is carried in a small box which 
measures 14 x 244 x 44. 

One other point which may be considered here is 
the film-library. The Pathex library is not operated 
upon a rental basis as is the case with the 16-millimeter 
library. The films, which are reductions from the 
Pathé news and review films, as well as of our own 
feature-films, are sold outright at $1 for the single and 
$1.75 for the double reels. These films include the 
slow motion, cartoons, trick-work, travel, industrials 
and so forth which are familiar to us in the Pathé 
series. 

This equipment is sold in sets for a little less than 
one hundred dollars. The set consists of: Camera 
with lens, carrying-case, shoulder-strap, tripod, pro- 
jector, 3 bulbs, box of film-patches with forceps, cement, 
oil, screwdriver, brush, bone-scraper, patching-machine, 
rubber-mat, and chamois. 

The small size of the instruments, the low first cost, 
the low cost of upkeep and the excellence of the results 
make this camera the motion-picture camera par 
excellence for those who must consider bulk, weight 
and cost. 

With any camera, the final results are the things 
which count. After a thorough trial of this equipment, 
I was well pleased, as the results were far beyond my 
expectations. 


Back Numbers are Still Available 


We receive many requests for back numbers which 
contain this series of articles on Popular Kinema- 
tography. We are still able to supply these issues, 
but some numbers are going more rapidly than others. 
Those who would like the back numbers of this series 
will do well to send for them now. Copies are 25 
cents each. 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—RES. 








First Air Flashlight-Photographs Made 


Amone the busily followed projects sponsored by 
the Engineering Division, McCook Field, are those 
connected with the development of aérial photography. 
Night-photography, in particular, has been receiving 
rather intensive study and experimentation recently 
under the direction of Lieut. George Goddard. This 
officer, for some time a firm disciple of the belief in the 
possibility of making flashlight-pictures of large areas 
by night, has persistently pursued what some thought 
a “‘will-o’-the-wisp”, doggedly working out equipment, 
overcoming faults in it, experimenting and perfecting 
it, with Dr. S. M. Burka as his able assistant. 

Experiments were carried out on a small scale at the 
Engineering Division, with more or less success; but 
recently, when all preparations had been completed, 
a Martin-Bomber, equipped for night-flying, in which 
were mounted seven aircraft cameras and one motion- 
picture camera, left McCook Field for Britton Field, 
Rochester, N.Y. Aboard were Lieut. Donald L. 
Brunes, pilot; Lieut. George Goddard; Dr. Durka; and 
Lieut. R. C. Coupland of the Ordnance Department. 
The tests were successful. They made the world’s 
first flashlight-photograph from the air. 

The aircraft cameras were the Army types K-1, K-3 
and an old Gaumont, all equipped with the fastest 
lenses known. The K-1 camera was of Eastman manu- 
facture, as well as the hypersensitised panchromatic 
film used in all the exposures. The motion-picture 
camera was a high-speed type for the purpose of record- 
ing the speed of the flashlights. The plane also carried 
two bombs containing fifty pounds each of special 
flashlight-powder, attached to parachutes and equipped 
with double-time fuses. The shells of these bombs 
were of different size and shape for test purposes. 

Rochester, New York, was selected for the experi- 
ment because of the location there of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, which has in its possession an instru- 
ment called a photometer, the only one of its kind in 
the United States, by which the intensity of light-waves 
from the sun, a lighting-flash in a storm, an electrical 
display, and, in fact, any kind of light may be measured. 
It was specially desired to have this instrument measure 
the light-waves from the flashlight-bombs; for if the 
flash proved successful with the amount of powder 
used at the altitude selected, the amounts for various 
other altitudes could be computed. 

When the Martin arrived at Britton Field, plans 
for the experiment were immediately worked out with 
the Eastman Kodak Company which placed the full 
resources of its splendid laboratories at the Army’s 
disposal. Lieutenant Goddard described his project to 
Mr. George Eastman, who was an interested listener. 
The photometer had to be moved to the top of the 
fourteen-story Eastman Building for the test. Red 
flashlights were supplied for the observers who would 
watch the plane from the top of the building in order 
that they might signal the approaching bomber on the 
night of the test that all was in readiness to take the 
photometer-reading. The entire Eastman Research 
Laboratory force was to act as witnesses and give 
suggestions for improvement of the development. 

On the night of the test all was in readiness, and the 


following is abstracted from the Rochester Evening 
Journal and Post Express, which describes the event: 

“The Martin-Bomber left Britton Field a few 
minutes after seven o'clock proceeding on a location- 
flight that led to a point near Cob’s Hill reservoir, 
returning over Monroe Avenue and the downtown- 
section. Retracing its course, the plane then came 
sweeping toward the Platt Street bridge, resembling 
a giant firefly, with its blinking, white searchlight re- 
vealing its place against the background of hazy clouds 
that separated the city from the starlit sky. Suddenly 
the plane swerved until directly above the bridge.” 

The observers on the Eastman Kodak Company’s 
tower signalled the bomber with one of their red flares. 
The bomber responded to its signal by the flashing of 
its searchlight. Over the Genesee River, one of the 
bomb-weighted parachutes was dropped. The bomb 
burst with a terrific explosion. The human eye is so 
constructed that it cannot take in a light-flash swifter 
than 1/6 of a second. So swift was this flash—lasting 
but 1/20 of a second—that it was invisible to the 
observers, who thought that the flash-device had failed 
and there had been no picture. It.is interesting to 
note, however, that the best prints were obtained 
from this first flash. About fifteen minutes later the 
second and smaller bomb was dropped, proving the 
more brilliant of the two. The duration of this flash 
was about 1% second, the city was brilliantly illuminated 
and even residents on the outskirts saw the white ray. 

“All had occurred as was planned. The night was 
fine. The bomber was taken to 3,000 feet, for which 
altitude all exposures had been set. Below, the air was 
clear, though 300 feet above was a layer of clouds 
which took on a strangely rosy glow as they caught the 
reflection of city-lights. Both bombs functioned 
perfectly, three square miles of the city’s area being 
lighted by them. 

“A certain tenseness was apparent among the workers 
next day until Lieutenant Goddard came from the East- 
man darkrooms about one o’clock and announced that 
the prints of the exposures made the night before were 
a success. Examination of them brought decided 
enthusiasm. River, buildings, highways, and the 
bridge were almost as clear as in sunlight-exposures. 
Even automobiles on the bridge were readily discern- 
ible. The smoke above a factory was clearly indicated. 
If it were smoke caused by the explosion of a war- 
time bomb, it would be equally clear, suggesting the 
possibility of the photographic plane following the 
night-bomber to ascertain whether the bombs dropped 
had struck their objective and the approximate amount 
of damage caused. In fact, the development promises 
to prove a remarkable step forward, not only in the 
science of photography but asa military asset. Enemy- 
cities, arsenals, depots, trenches will lie exposed to the 
camera’s accurate eye during those hours when it is 
most difficult to spot the plane with anti-aircraft guns. 
And now that films may be developed in the confines 
of the plane, while it is still in flight, in seven minutes’ 
time, pictures may be made of designated locations, 
the prints developed during the return flight to head- 
quarters, dropped upon arrival there, and the plane 
continue without landing to a different designated 
base or to the same base for more views.” 
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Tue chief interest in the photographic world at the 
beginning of 1926 is the agitation over the film-industry 
of this country. We are hoping that it will not develop 
into a National question! The industry has been 
allowed to limp along in a very lame manner, and 
none but the film-producers have troubled. The more 
cultured public has grumbled at the cumulative 
increase in bad and uninteresting pictures shown, and 
there being no improvement, forsake the entertain- 
ments. Yet kinemas are flourishing all over the 
country and an enormous public patronises the “pic- 
tures’ as the movies are called over here. But the 
entertainment for these thousands consists chiefly of 
non-British films. 

Already last year the press had begun to comment 
on the subject, and now it has broken out into a 
regular campaign. As we read its fiery articles, we 
burn with indignation that we should be so behind 
other countries, and that we are letting our dramatic 
talent slip away to where it is better paid; and that 
our British films should not be wanted at home and 
be unmarketable out of Great Britain. 

Those concerned with the film-industry have had 
meetings and committees and subcommittees; but 
always we learn that no agreement has been reached. 
Yet the plight of the industry is so desperate, that the 
president of the Board of Trade has declared that he 
is becoming weary of these continued delays, and 
that if the trade fails to produce an agreed scheme of 
its own, the Government will step in and take action. 

The big question is the “quota”. The only remedy 
for the straits the industry is in seems to make it 
compulsory to show a certain number of British films, 
and the size of this quota is a much-disputed question. 
Mr. E. E. Lyons, a well-known trade representative, 
has risked being called unpatriotic by going dead 
against the quota scheme. His view of the matter 
seems very sound and goes to the root of the trouble. 
“Let us produce such good British films,” he says, 
“that there will be no need to compel anyone to show 
them.” 

But to make good films, much money and expensive 
studios are needed, and there are several schemes on 
foot for providing both, and so doing away with the 
heavy handicap from which the home-industry has 
suffered. One hopes that the members of these schemes 
will soon come to some satisfactory agreement before 
the Government carries out its threat; for no one 
wants it to become a political question. 

Writing of films reminds us of an amusing episode 
that occurred lately. When the Kaiser film was 
shown in two or three provincial towns, it was received 
with hisses and boos. Shouts of “Take it off!’ were 
heard; and at one kinema half the audience walked 
out as a protest. It seems that though there is little 
rancour left in British people’s minds against the 
Germans, there is a deeply rooted feeling against 
Wilhelm. Now from Doorn comes the news—via 
the German Nationalist Press—that this film which 
portrays the ex-Kaiser and his family in their luxurious 
retreat in Holland, was a breach of confidence on the 
part of the Dutch photographer; that these pictures 
were destined solely for the ex-Kaiser’s private use, 


and that he is very annoyed at their publicity. Should 
we have heard this, we wonder, if their reception had 
been different? 

An entertaining correspondence has been going on 
in The Times under the heading of “An Unwanted 
Photograph”. A Major E. E. Kenyon opened the ball 
with a plaintive letter telling how a well-known London 
firm of photographers had made a complimentary 
photograph of one of his children, presenting him with 
two copies free of charge. Shortly afterwards they 
forwarded him a framed colored enlargement with a bill 
for £2.5.0, and later on suggested his having Christmas- 
cards made from the same negative. When he took no 
notice, the firm wrote asking for the enlargement to be 
returned, and, in his words “caused me considerable 
annoyance and trouble”. 

The Duchess of Bedford answers the letter by 
advising the Major to tear up all letters and leave the 
photographs to be called for. The Council of the 
Professional Photographers Association has also 
written explaining the liabilities incurred by people 
who accept free sittings. And we may say in paren- 
theses that this subject is just now occupying their 
serious attention, and that they are taking steps to 
put down the practice. 

There were several other letters written in the same 
injured and rather harsh spirit as Major Kenyon’s 
and the Duchess of Bedford’s. They are all very 
perturbed over the annoyance and trouble they have 
had and cry aloud for a remedy. 

And yet it is so simple, at least so we think. Surely 
it lies in resisting the mean temptation of getting 
something for nothing, and not to expect photographers, 
who are earning, or trying to earn, their living to work 
for them free of charge. In our opinion, they deserve 
all they get, except the free photographs. Not that 
we hold any brief for the photographer who starts the 
bother by being singularly ignorant of human psy- 
chology. Surely he should have learnt that just those 
acquisitive people who jump at something for nothing 
are most certainly not the ones who will turn out to be 
satisfactory customers. 

There is a strong trend here towards amalgamations. 
In the medical profession doctors are joining forces. 
Three rivals in our neighborhood have set up together 
in harmony as one firm. Is the Locarno Spirit really 
spreading in all walks of life? Anyway, the happy 
practice has now reached the photographic profession, 
and two of our best-known pictorial portraitists have 
amalgamated, and Marcus Adams and Bertram Park 
have set up together. This should be a satisfactory 
combination, for each is a specialist; and while Mr. 
Park is making society-beauties still more beautiful, 
Mr. Adams can be using their children as models for 
his wonderful child studies. 

Another and more important venture is the amal- 
gamation of Houghton and Butcher. Both are long- 
established and well-known British businesses, and we 
notice a eulogistic mention in the issue of PHoto-Era 
just to hand of the fine headquarters of the Butcher 
firm at Camera House in the heart of the City, which 
however will now be abandoned, and Ensign House 
in Holborn will henceforward form the center of the 
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activities of the combined firms. For some years 
Houghtons and Butchers have co-operated on the 
manufacturing side, but now have become completely 
associated by the amalgamation of the selling and 
executive organisations of both firms. 

Houghtons has always been associated with the pho- 
tographic trade, for as early as 1834 George Houghton, 
in partnership with a Frenchman (Antoine Claudet) 
established a small business on the same site in Holborn 
where the present firm trades. They described them- 
selves as “Merchants and Dealers in Glass”, and almost 
up to the present time glass of all sorts and descriptions 
was one of their specialities. Daguerre (the inventor 
of one of the first-known processes of photography) 
was a friend of Claudet, who in 1839 introduced the 
process into England, and a permit from Claudet and 
Houghton, who were the sole licensees, was necessary 
before the budding photographer of those days could 
practise the art. It was also this George Houghton, 
who with Claudet opened what was probably the first 
professional photographic studio in London (1840) 
on the site of what is now Gatti’s Restaurant. 

Butcher and Sons originated in a small retail chem- 
ist’s shop at Woolwich in 1866, which gradually grew 
into the big wholesale and retail business carried on at 
Camera House in Farringdon Road. 

The amalgamation of these two important firms, 
both of which had previously absorbed smaller busi- 
nesses, will form the largest purely British photographic 
trade and manufacturing concern, representing, as it 
does, many popular patterns of cameras and other 
photographic apparatus, with extensive factories at 
Walthamstow and Warrick, and branches in many 
big provincial towns and in India. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 








PHotocraMs oF THE YEAR 1925. The annual Re- 
view for 1926 of the World’s Pictorial Photographic 
Work, Edited by F. J. Mortimer, F. R. P. S., 86 illus- 
trations, 24 pages of text, list of British Photographic 
Societies and index. Price, paper-cover, $2.50; cloth, 
$3.50. London: Iliffe & Sons, Ltd. Boston: Ameri- 
can Photographic Publishing Company. 

In all probability, there is no annual review of the 
world’s pictorial photographic work which is more 
eagerly anticipated or more thoroughly studied than 
the now famous “‘Photograms of the Year”. There are 
other reviews which merit high praise; but, after all, 
they are patterned after “Photograms”. Hence, with 
due respect to other reviews, we may say that “Photo- 
grams’ is the leader of them all and is entitled to the 
position because of length of service and high quality. 

In glancing through the pages of this year’s “Photo- 
grams’, one notes a number of departures from the 
beaten track. Whether one approves or not, the point 
is that pictorialists appear to be reaching out and 
searching for new forms of expression. Some may 
appear to be grotesque—a straining mightily for an 
effect. Yet, it should not be assumed that such efforts 


always indicate a permanent change or a new pictorial 
school. Perhaps, it is better to have an occasional 
oddity, which indicates activity, rather than a set 
adherence to any rules or classes of subjects. Either 
extreme it is well to avoid. 

No student of pictorial photography can afford to 
neglect a thorough reading of F. C. Tilney’s comments 
on the illustrations. Whether he agrees with him or 
not, he will receive an incentive to more careful study 
of each picture, and that is worth a great deal. There 
are the usual reports from various countries with 
regard to pictorial progress. The review of the year’s 
work by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. leads the text- 
matter of the volume and is very encouraging read- 
ing for all who are really interested in photographic 
progress. 

Perhaps the beginner or the amateur photographer 
may decide that “Photograms” is “‘over his head” 
pictorially and, therefore, it is of little value to him. 
It cannot be denied that some of the illustrations are 
made by those who are trained in various forms of 
artistic expression with which the beginner is not 
acquainted. However, there are enough other pictures 
which he can study with pleasure and profit. Then, 
too, even a beginner should be training himself to have 
pictorial likes and dislikes, and be able to tell why. 

Taking all points of view into consideration, “Photo- 
grams for 1925” should be in the hands of every sincere 
lover of photography, whether he is a beginner or 
advanced pictorialist. As usual, the volume is beauti- 
fully printed and is an addition to any photographic 
library. The edition is limited and the demand is 
great. We suggest prompt action to obtain a copy. 


Tue British JouRNAL PHotograpHic ALMANAC 1926. 
Edited by George E. Brown, F. I. C. 848 pages of 
text and advertisements. Price, paper-cover, $1.00; 
cloth, $1.50. London, Henry Greenwood & Co., Ltd. 
New York: George Murphy, Inc. 

We welcome the Diamond Jubilee number of the 
well-known “British Journal Photographic Almanac 
1926”. For sixty years it has been almost as much a 
part of the photographer’s equipment as his darkroom- 
lamp. This year the addition of a number of pictures 
from the Paris Salon is a feature. The Editor presents 
an excellent illustrated article on amateur kinemato- 
graphy. It is of interest to us to note this, as PHoto- 
Era MaGazine was one of the first photographic 
magazines to recognise the coming of this new branch 
of photography. When the venerable and respected 
“British Almanac’ devotes so much space to the 
subject, it may be assumed that amateur motion- 
picture photography has come to stay. 

A very helpful illustrated article “Holiday-Snaps” by 
T. L. J. Bentley, A. R. C.S., B.S. C. is another welcome 
addition. The usual departments, Epitome of Prog- 
ress, New Goods, Obituary, Formule, Tables, Mis- 
cellaneous Information and Directory of Photographic 
Societies are included and are extremely valuable to 
the photographer. Of no less importance are the large 
number of advertising-pages which, in themselves, 
constitute an evening’s interesting and profitable study. 
Altogether the 1926 edition of the “Almanac” exceeds 
in practical value any photographic annual in the 
English language. It merits and will surely have a 
large sale among amateur and professional photo- 
graphers throughout the world. 

[A review of ‘Penrose’s Annual 1926” will appear 
next month, with other book-reviews which could not 
be included this month for lack of space. Our good 
friends the Cadbys had just a bit more to say than we 
expected, and we are glad of it. Eprror.] 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








Photographic Club of Baltimore City 


WE regret that this interesting report was received 
too late to be included in our February issue, but 
nevertheless, we believe that it will be of interest and 
perhaps tend to stimulate greater participation next 
time. 

The following is the result of the Maryland State- 
wide Photographic Competition held under the aus- 
pices of the Photographic Club of Baltimore City, 
open to any amateur residing in Maryland, and all 
members of the Photographic Club of Baltimore City. 
Each contributor was allowed a maximum of five 
prints. The prints were first judged individually, for 
which five silver-cups were awarded; also honorable 
mentions. The prints were then judged as sets of five 
prints by each contestant. 

Individual Print: 

Ist prize: “The Silver Bubble” Chas. Clayton, Jr. 

2d prize: “Looking East’”’ Ralph B. Bonwit 

3d prize: “In the Gallery of the Gods” 

Wm. M. Rittase 
4th prize: “Lakeshore Cottage” Newton Wright 
5th prize: “Sh-h-h!” Robt. F. Kneisch 
Honorable Mentions: “Lapse of Time” and “Study 

in Angles’, by A. Aubrey Bodine; “Jue Quon Tai’, 
“Jeanne d’Arc”’ and “The Kiss”, by Ralph B. Bonwit; 
“Carmencita” and “‘Landscape’’, by Charles Clayton, 
Jr.; “Margaret Severn’, by Frederick F. Frittita; “It 
Bids You Welcome”, by William M. Rittase; “The 
Robber of Seville”, by A. Leigh Sanders; “Tree and 
Stream’”’, by Irving Sparks; “Jeanne” and “A Road- 
side Cabin’, (2), by Newton Wright. 


Judged as Sets of Five Prints: 
Ist prize: “Lapse of Time” 
“In Memoriam” 
“Breakfast” 
“Fishing Dories” 
“Study in Angles” 
2d prize: “Jue Quon Tai” 
“Jeanne d’Arc” 
“Dolora”’ 
“Looking East” 
“The Kiss” 
3d prize: “The Silver Bubble” Chas. Clayton, Jr. 
“Carmencita” 
“Landscape” 
“Miss Justine Johnstone” 
“Christine” 
4th prize: “In the Valley of the Patapsco”’ 
Newton Wright 
“The Little Wooden Shack” 
“Jeanne” 
“A Roadside Cabin” 
“Lakeshore Cottage” 
5th prize: “In the Gallery of the Gods” 
Wm. M. Rittase 


A. Aubrey Bodine 


Ralph B. Bonwit 


“It Bids You Welcome” 
“I Bait My Hook ——” 
“Dawn” 

“The Hero-Worshippers” 


The point score counted on a basis of 5 points for 


first prize, 4 for second, 3 for third, 2 for fourth, 1 for 
fifth and one-half point for each honorable mention is 
as follows: 

Ralph B. Bonwit . . 944 Robert F. Kneisch . 1 
Charles Clayton, Jr. . 9 Frederick F. Frittita. 14 
A. Aubrey Bodine. . 6 A. Leigh Sanders . . 1% 
Newton Wright. . . 5 Irving Sparks oe 
William M. Rittase . 44% 

The prints were on exhibition (45 of the best ones 
submitted, including all prize and honorable mention 
winners) at the Baltimore Art Museum from January 
13 to 30, inclusive. 


Elysian Camera Club 


Tue Elysian Camera Club, situated at 307 Washing- 
ton Street, Hoboken, N.J., is the only camera club in 
Hudson County, the most populous county of the 
state. Its members live in all parts of the county and 
its vicinity. The club was founded in 1902. One of 
the founders, Capt. Julius Nelson, is still with us. 

Full equipment for developing, printing and enlarging 
is provided for the use of members. The enlarging- 
room is used to make enlargements and lantern-slides. 
Several lantern-slide exhibitions are held during each 
season. The latest popular photographic magazines 
lie on the tables. Big arm-chairs hold the members 
while they rest and read about the latest camera, plate 
and developer. A fine camera and lens is at the service 
of the members and is used for copying and portraiture. 

The club is connected with most of the camera clubs 
in the country by membership in The Associated 
Camera Clubs of America, through which organisation 
is arranged the Print-Interchange, by which a series 
of exhibitions of photographic Art are to be seen on 
the walls. 

The following are the officers: Richard Reynolds, 
president; Charles Westerburg, vice-president; George 
Sting, treasurer and corresponding secretary and Paul 
Eickhorn, recording secretary. 

Chairmen of various committees are as follows: 
House, Alfred McCullough; Print, George Bender; 
Lantern-Slide, A. Harrass; Admission, Wm. McCul- 
lough; Scientific Research, Karl Klokow, Jr.; Enter- 
tainment, Martin Crane; Outing, Wm. McCullough, 
and Librarian, Wm. Henry. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all camera-users 
and lovers of the art to visit us. 


Cc. A. C. Camera Club of Oneida, N.Y. 
Tue C. A. C. Camera Club of Oneida’ N.Y., has 


been organised for some five years to promote interest 
and proficiency in amateur photography among resi- 
dents of Central New York. With the exception of 
the Camera Club of the Syracuse Y.M.C.A. and a 
photographic society in Utica, it is the only organisation 
of its kind—so far as its officers know—in Central 
New York. 

On account of the few members who make up its 
membership, the club has been unable to have its own 
club-rooms and to have anything in the way of an 
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annual salon of any proportions. However, its lack 
of such in no way stifles the ardor and enthusiasm of 
its fifteen or twenty members. 

At its last meeting the club heard a talk on “How 
the Engraver and Printer Uses Photography” by 
Lola Lee of the advertising-department of the Oneida 
Community Ltd. The club has been aided in furthering 
its interests by the splendid spirit of co-operation 
shown by the professional photographers of Oneida. 
Use of their studios has been given for meetings; and 
the atmosphere in them is much better to create a real 
feeling of being a photographer than would be the case 
if meetings were held in the homes of members. The 
club is co-operating with the Boy Scout movement by 
instructing the scouts in amateur photography so that 
they may earn their merit-badges in this science. An 
exhibit of the work of the club has been held for a month 
at the Sherrill-Kenwood Public Library and is now 
being moved to the window of one of the drug-stores 
in Oneida which sells photographic goods. The club 
has small dues; and with them it meets the expense of 
correspondence and of subscriptions to the best photo- 
graphic magazines, and these are circulated among 
members. 

The president of the organisation is S. R. Freeman 
and the secretary, L. G. Wells, Kenwood Station, 
Oneida, N.Y. 


Cleveland Photographic Society 


Tue Annual Meeting and Election of Officers and 
Trustees for the year 1926 was held at the Cleveland 
Photographic Society Club Rooms, 2046 East Fourth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, Wednesday evening, January 
13. The following officers and trustees were elected: 
Ralph D. Hartman, president; Giraldus Roach, vice- 
president; George Y. Tange, treasurer; John D. Morron, 
corresponding-secretary; Bradley E. Clarkson, financial 
secretary; John Steinke and Lloyd Dunning, Trustees. 

The Cleveland Photographic Society is an amateur 
organisation, incorporated in Ohio, devoted to photo- 
graphy and its many allied branches. It has over one 
hundred members in good standing. Meetings are 
held every Wednesday evening at eight o’clock in the 
club-rooms, at which time demonstrations, illustrated 
lectures, exhibits of pictorial and technical work of 
its own members, and others, and motion-pictures are 
given place on the program. Visitors are welcome to 
all its meetings. 


Union Camera Club 


Ar the February meeting of the Union Camera 
Club of Boston, February 2, the speaker was Mr. 
Wilfred A. French, whose subject was the Art of Paris, 
illustrated with sixty lantern-slides mostly master- 
pieces of painting and statuary in the Musée du Luxem- 
bourg which the members viewed with keen interest. 

The membership of the club is still growing. Seven 
members were added to the list which, with seven more 
expected to be elected at the next (March) meeting, 
will mark the limit; and the club’s treasury shows no 
deficit. Never has a local camera club in the past 
shown a like prosperity. 

As predicted, the method of selecting the best picture 
at the monthly members’ informal show, by means of 
an individually written ballot, was restored. Mr. 
Seelig, who has the matter in charge, acted wisely. 
The favorite picture at this meeting was a winter-scene 
in the woods, by Mr. Seelig. It appealed strongly by 
reason of its beautiful composition, fine gradations and 
exquisite tonal qualities. It was one of four complete 
pictures—displayed separately—taken from one orig- 


inal negative, a print of which showed that it was a 
well-balanced composition, and not one of the kind 
containing an obviously independent picture, much 
less several, within its boundaries. It was an object- 
lesson of keen perception and material economy. The 
outlook for a successful members’ annual show, in 
April, is very promising. The esprit de corps of 
the club is admirable. 
W. A. F. 


Plenty of Lenses Here 


For the photographer who is looking longingly for 
that “better lens” we know of no greater opportunity 
than the one now being offered by the City Sale & 
Exchange Ltd., 81 Aldersgate Street, London, E. C. 
England. We refer particularly to the booklet entitled 
“‘Lenses”’ in which are listed nearly two thousand used 
and shop-soiled anastigmat, rapid rectilinear, wide- 
angle, portrait, soft-focus, telephoto, kiné and enlarg- 
ing-lenses. On receipt of a postcard, with mention of 
Puoto-Era Maacazine, this interesting booklet will 
be mailed free to any address by the City Sale & 
Exchange, Ltd. 


‘*Missing Link’’ between X-Ray and 
Ultra-Violet? 


From London comes the report of the discovery of a 
new type of rays which fills another gap in the spec- 
trum of radiation, and which includes light-rays, 
X-rays, radio-waves and the very short rays inves- 
tigated by Millikan, and announced by Wynn Wil- 
liams of the University of North Wales. He has 
been making investigations of sparkling between elec- 
trodes and accidentally found the new rays, which are 
believed to fill part of the gap between the longer 
X-rays and the short ultra-violet rays, which lie beyond 
the violet in the visible spectrum. It is stated that the 
new rays will penetrate air for several yards and will go 
through thin celluloid films, but are stopped by solids 
such as gold leaf and even thin mica. The recently 
discovered Millikan rays pass through six feet of lead. 


First Italian Salon at Turin of 
International Photographic Art 
San Remo, 
January, 24, 1926. 
My Dear Mr. FRencuH: 

I have just come from Turin where I went to see 
the “Primo Salon Italiano d’Arte Fotografica Interna- 
zionale”. ‘To charge an admission fee to see a photo- 
graphic show would sound ridiculous to many Ameri- 
cans. Still, this is just what they have done in Turin, 
and they get the crowds. The Salon is very well 
attended every day, from 2 a.m. to 11 P.M., and on 
Sunday it is jammed so one can hardly get around. 
Its closing-date had to be postponed for a week, such 
a success has it been. This success is due, to a certain 
extent, to the willingness of the Government and 
Municipal authorities to help. The opening-night at 
the Salon was a big event. The Crown Prince of Italy 
was present, the Duke of Aosta his uncle, all the 
government and municipal authorities, and others. 
The Salon was also very much advertised by the Press 
and by posters, small and large, in all shop-windows of 
the city. The Exhibit consists of five hundred and 
forty-three prints well selected from the three thousand 
submitted, and well hung in three large rooms illumi- 
nated with plenty of diffused light; therefore every 
picture is in a prominent place; all prints are treated 
alike under glass and in neat frames. 
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Twenty nations are represented. The U.S. A. has 
eighty-one prints which are well commented upon by 
the public and the press. All works are grouped by 
nations and this helps to form an idea of what each 
country is producing. 

The Gruppo Piemontese per la Fotografica Artistica 
and the Societé Fotografica Subalpina must be con- 
gratulated for the success of its First Salon. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Cordially yours, 
JosEePH PETROCELLI. 


Houghton-Butcher (Great Britain) Limited 


THoseE who have been privileged to receive one of 
the interesting brochures which announce the amalga- 
mation of Houghtons Ltd. and W. Butcher & Sons Ltd. 
—two of the leading British photographic manufac- 
turers—will join with us in extending hearty congratu- 
lations and all good wishes for the future. The well- 
known cameras and photographic supplies made by 
these firms need no introduction to amateur or pro- 
fessional photographers in all parts of the world. We 
believe that the merit of British photographic goods will 
become better known and that they will receive their 
share of the world’s photographic business. 

Aside from the important announcement contained 
in the brochure, we find much very interesting historical 
information, supplemented by excellent illustrations; 
and we are led to compliment those who produced such 
a splendid piece of printing. In short, this admirable 
brochure records the long and honorable service of 
both organisations and proves conclusively that they 
are ready and equipped for the future. 


Grand Rapids Camera Club 


Tue Grand Rapids Camera Club, 230 Fulton Street, 
East, Grand Rapids, Mich., began its twenty-seventh 
fiscal year and its second season in its newer, larger 
and better quarters situated in the splendid building of 
the Grand Rapids Art Association. The club is now 
conducting a school of photography for the beginner 
and the advanced pictorialist. These series of free 
lectures, demonstrations and exhibitions are creating 
much local enthusiasm and interest. These activities 
promise to add greatly to the use and popularity of 
photography. In addition to the above school, the club 
has been called upon by the local Y. M. C. A. to give a 
similar series of free talks and demonstrations suited to 
the young boys of the Boy’s Department of the “Y” 
More camera-workers and more enthusiasm mean the 
use of more photographic supplies and the need of more 
and better equipment. Thus the club is indirectly 
benefitting the photographic manufacturer and dealers. 


Eesti Foto Klub, Tallinn (Reval) Esthonia 


Tue First International Photographic Exhibition in 
Esthonia will be held May 2 to May 16, 1926, under the 
auspices of the Eesti Foto Klub, Tallinn (Reval) 
Kuninga, Esthonia. The exhibition will be divided 
into the following sections: artistic photography, photo- 
graphy in natural colors, scientific photography, photo- 
mechanical processes and photographic literature. For 
further information apply to the Board of the Club 
before March 15, 1926. All exhibits must be received 
by the board by April 15, 1926. 


Cleveland Photographic Society 


In reading Bulletin No. 25 issued by the Cleveland 
Photographic Society, Cleveland, Ohio, we note the 
following item, “‘’Nother strike! Almost our whole 


Bulletin published in January number of Camera Craft. 
Thanks to our dandy friend Blumann, this is so. Pray 
that we may soon grasp his hand in good fellowship 
once more. Amen!” We do not blame the editor of 
Camera Craft for reprinting all he can of the Bulletin 
issued by the Cleveland Photographic Society. 

Frankly, we have enjoyed many a good laugh and 
obtained many a valuable bit of information from these 
Bulletins. There is no camera club publication which 
seems to evince a more wholesome good comradeship or 
better spirit among its members. Our best wishes to 
this progressive organisation, and the editor. 


Montreal A. A. A. Camera Club 


Tue Nineteenth Annual Exhibition of the Montreal 
Amateur Athletic Association Camera Club will be 
held April 12 to 17, inclusive. Prints must be delivered, 
carriage paid, to the Secretary, 250 Peel Street, 
Montreal, Canada, on or before March 27, 1926. Entry- 
forms may be obtained from the secretary. We are 
confident that our readers will do their share to help 
make this exhibition a success this year. Nineteen 
years of good camera-club exhibition speaks for itself. 


Photographic Fair, Horticultural Hall, 
Westminster 


THERE will be a photographic fair held at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Westminster, London, England, May 10 
to 15, inclusive, 1926. The organiser is Arthur C. 
Brookes, Sicilian House, Southampton Row, W. C. 1, 
London, England, from whom diagrams and full partic- 
ulars may be obtained. It is believed that this fair 
will do much to stimulate the sale of photographic 
goods in Great Britain during the coming summer. 


Can You Qualify for This Work? 


WE suggest that some of our readers might be 
interested to investigate the proposition now offered 
by the Holmes News-Photo-Feature Service, General 
Offices, 135 Garrison Avenue, Jersey City, N.J. This 
company desires to get in touch with experienced 
photographers in all parts of the world who can make 
pictures on assignment, get news and do correspondent 
photography and news-work. 


Abraham Lincoln’s Log-Cabin 


Cornciwent with the celebration of Lincoln’s 
Birthday, the twelfth of February, was the appearance 
in the Boston newspapers of a photograph of an exact 
reproduction of that famous little dwelling, where 
the great man was born, which had been set up on 
the estate of a resident of Milton, near Boston. It 
occurred to me, then, that I did not remember having 
seen a miniature reproduction of the little log-cabin, 
I mean one made of bronze or china, a few inches long, 
suitable as an ornament for the curio-cabinet or mantle- 
piece in one’s home. Perhaps, some enterprising 
manufacturer of book-ends will seize this opportunity 
to gratify millions of Lincoln-admirers. They are 
waiting! 

In the meantime, the wise amateur will seek an 
early opportunity to photograph the Lincoln cabin 
—situated at Hodgenville, Kentucky—before anything 
of an unwelcome nature happens to it. PHoto-ERra 
would be glad to receive a good picture of this historic 
birth-place. 

Ww. An F. 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CORNER 








Camera Clubs Scoring for Photo-Era 
Trophy Cup 


Pernaps in the case of some readers, and some 
camera clubs, “‘out of sight is out of mind” so far as the 
Special Photo-Era Trophy Cup race is concerned. The 
truth of the matter is that the race is getting more 
interesting every month and that camera club members 
are sending in prints. What is more, they are making 
the pictures so that their camera club may receive full 
credit for any prizes won. 

Well, how do matters stand as we go to press? Please 
note carefully: the Seattle Camera Club, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, has now three points to its credit. These were 
won by R. Sawaji, I. Matsushita and C. A. Musgrave. 
The Wilkes Barre Camera Club, Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
has scored one point, made by Howard K. Jones. The 
Photographic Club of Baltimore, Md., has scored one 
point, made by Charles Clayton, Jr. 

Be it known that several other active camera clubs 
have been represented by workers who are qualified 
to score, and they will probably score during the coming 
months. It should be remembered that only prize- 
awards will count as one point each. Honorable Men- 
tion awards—and many camera clubs members have 
won these—do not count toward scoring for the Trophy 
Cup. The contest for 1925-1926 will close with the 
June, 1925, PHoto-Era Competitions. 

Therefore, the Seattle Camera Club is still in the lead 
by two points. Are the camera clubs of the East, North 
and South going to let our good friends on the Pacific 
Coast get away with the Trophy Cup? 

We don’t care what camera club wins; but we would 
like to see keen competition, good sportsmanship and a 
close race. There’s a heap more satisfaction in winning 
such a race than to have it all one’s own way from the 
start. Come on, you camera clubs of the East, North 
and South! 


‘“‘Never the Same Alike Twice’’ 


During the past year several interesting, helpful 
letters have reached me from readers and subscribers 
who do not skim through the pages of PHotro-Era 
MaGazine, but read it thoroughly, including adver- 
tisements. One letter in particular comes to mind in 
which the writer remarks—to borrow a negro expression 
—that the magazine is “never the same alike twice’’. 
Very true, I don’t want it to be, if I can help it. There 
are other photographic magazines which regularly 
feature the work of the leading pictorialists, include 
pictorial criticisms, technical data, nature-studies, 
questions and answers and other departments. These 
are excellent and well done. Why do the same thing 
in PHoto-ErRaA MAaGazInE? 

Let me try to make my point clear. A good article, 
with examples of the work of the leading pictorialists, 
is splendid for one issue. Next month let us select 
some other branch or application of photography. 
The month after that, still another, and soon. The art 
and science of photography is now such a tremendous 
field that even a year’s issues cannot begin to cover it 
all. In short, “a little of this and a little of that” 
offers a variety, opens up new ideas and avoids that 


cut-and-dried editorial routine and make-up which 
pleases some; but often bores the majority. 

Perhaps I can state my case in no better way than 
to say that I wish to make each issue of PHoro-ERa 
MaGazinE something to anticipate. I hope that the 
reader or the subscriber will feel as a child does who is 
about to open a Christmas package and hasn’t the 
faintest idea what’s going to be in it. It is the little 
novelty, the different twist, the re-arrangement and, 
above all, the human interest which helps to make 
Pxoto-Era MaGazineE “never the same alike twice’. 


J. Herbert Saunders Has Reached the Top 


TuosE who have followed our competitions closely 
will recall that our good friend J. Herbert Saunders of 
Leeds, England, has now won three first prizes in our 
Advanced Competitions within twelve months. Accord- 
ing to the rule, he is now to have a “‘vacation” for one 
year. This does not mean that we are not to be favored 
with his pictures during that time; for he has promised 
to send us several. However, it does mean that for one 
year he is not entitled to enter prints in our Advanced 
Competitions. The purpose of this rule is to make 
contestants understand that no one is going to keep 
on winning first prizes indefinitely. In short, each 
contestant has the opportunity to reach the top by 
winning three first prizes within twelve months; he 
then willingly steps aside for a time, rests upon his 
well-earned laurels and gives others an opportunity. 


Photo-Era Picture Exhibits 


For the benefit of camera clubs, schools, universities, 
libraries, social workers, boys’ and girls’ clubs and 
similar organisations let me say that Pxroro-Era 
Picture Exureits are available from time to time. 
During the past few months these exhibits have been 
used by a number of clubs and organisations. Recently 
the University of New Hampshire, the C. A. C. Camera 
Club, Oneida, New York, and the School of Industrial 
Arts of the City of Trenton, N.J., have held exhibitions 
using Puoto-Era pictures. 

Although any club or organisation is welcome to 
these pictures for exhibitions, none are more welcome 
to them than the settlement workers in our large cities. 
A few weeks ago we had the pleasure of sending an 
exhibit to a children’s home situated in the tenement 
district of the lower East Side of New York City. 
Some of the youngsters, so the superintendent wrote 
me, had never been to the country or had any idea of 
the beauty of flowers, woodlands, birds, farm-animals, 
mountains, lakes and streams. In most cases, these 
children had never been farther than a few city-blocks 
from home. According to the superintendent, the 
exclamations of delight—in several different languages 
—with which the children looked at the pictures, left 
no doubt that photography was surely doing its part to 
give these little ones a few minutes of genuine happiness. 

Could not this idea of picture-exhibits for poor 
children be considered by camera clubs? The chil- 
dren would'be ever so happy with a pile of rejected 
prints, particularly the little sufferers in the children’s 
hospitals where the days are “‘years long’. 
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WE make a specialty of all kinds of 
accessories for the Stereophotographer 
and specialize in the 45 x 107 m/m size. 
We have a very complete line of Stereo- 
scopes, Taxiphotes, etc., and would 
be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


Photographs in Natural Colors 
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LUMIERE AUTOCHROME PLATES 


Send for Booklet 
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